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ABSTRACT 

This project presents stewardship as a model of 
lay involvement in Church ministry from a Roman Catholic 
perspective. It isolates a single extraordinarily preg¬ 
nant statement from a document of Vatican Council II, 

The Decree on the Apostolate of the Laity , and system¬ 
atically unfolds its many meanings. 

The procedure shows stewardship in Part I as a 
biblical symbol which conveys the meaning of shared 
responsibility and accountability, and in Part II, 
stewardship is shown as an ecclesial model through which 
the Christ-event is brought to reality contemporaneously. 

A pastoral process identified as a catechesis model, 
which is comprised of five elements for implementation, 
makes a convincing case of its effectiveness in bringing 
the symbol of biblical stewardship into the reality of 
shared lay ministry through the response of parishes to 
this model. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This paper will isolate a single sentence of a 
document of the Second Vatican Council, and through the 
interaction of several disciplines will show, by means of 
careful examination and analysis, and by application of 
ancient biblical principles to the contemporary church, 
that the sentence embodies the key meanings of biblical 
and ecclesial stewardship. 

This paper will have two parts and each part 
contains three chapters. Part I makes the assertion that 
stewardship is a symbol, a unit word which contains a 
plurality of meanings. Each chapter will elaborate how 
stewardship is indeed symbolic. 

Part II will show how stewardship as symbol can 
be actualized into the reality of stewardship in the 
Church. In this part, pastoral models for implementing 
the stewardship symbol into the reality of the Christ- 
event in the community will be viewed and analyzed. 

Chapter 1 in Part I deals with the historical 
circumstances in which the conciliar sentence was born, 
who fathered the idea in the preparatory stages of 
Vatican Council II, and how the concept developed from 
embryo to maturity and gained acceptance into the society 
of the other fifteen Vatican II documents. 
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Chapter 2, titled ’’Theology of Stewardship,” lays 
a firm foundation for stewardship as symbol. Here the 
quarry of the New Testament is mined for the granite blocks 
of stewardship, parables with which to build the steward¬ 
ship theology. These blocks are the foundation words for 
stewardship, all Greek: manager, steward, servant, and 
slave. And the keystone of the stewardship structure is, 
of course, Jesus, "the stone the builders rejected” 

(Lk. 20:17) in his famed Christological titles of Priest, 
Prophet, and King. 

The structure where the symbol takes effect is in 
the oikos tou 6eou , the household of God, which is treated 
in Chapter 3. 

Part II, "Reality of Stewardship," opens with a 
brief description of two existing pastoral models of 
stewardship. One is a catechesis model in which the life 
of the church comes to be better known, manifested, and 
celebrated through biblical signs, liturgical signs, 
ecclesial signs, and human and natural signs. Ministry 
of the laity can result. The second is a praxis model. 

This comprises the content of Chapter 4. 

Chapter 5 enters into a more detailed and profound 
analysis of what the process of the catechesis model is, 
namely, a systematic carrying-out of five integrally 
related elements for attaining the reality of stewardship 
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on the pastoral level. 

Lastly, in Chapter 6, evaluations are made of the 
two models. 

With these propositions set forth, the conclusions 
arrived at are that stewardship is in fact not only a 
symbol but the reality of ministry. The goal of this 
paper is to demonstrate that these propositions, the chief 
one of which is the prime conciliar statement, warrant 
the conclusion made in this paper, that the symbol and 
reality of the contemporary church is stewardship. 
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PART I 

SYMBOLISM OF STEWARDSHIP 
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Chapter 1 

VATICAN COUNCIL II ON CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 

The Second Vatican Council provided the Church 
with an historical blueprint for its own spiritual 

1 

renewal. Pope John XXIII called it aggiornomento . 

Within the "Decree on the Apostolate of the 
Laity," one of sixteen major documents, there appears a 
delicately crafted sentence that is at once profoundly 
symbolic and charged with powerful meanings. Similar 
to a painting judged ordinary on first view, and later 
discovered to be a priceless classic done by a master, 
the same is true of this sentence. On first reading, the 
statement may seem very ordinary, perhaps even bland. On 
closer scrutiny and deeper penetration into its signifi¬ 
cance, treasuries of symbolic meanings evolve. This 
paper is an investigation into and analysis of some of 
those key symbolic meanings. 

The statement is: "It is a duty and honor for 

Christians to return to God a part of the good things 

2 

they receive from Him." 


1 

John XXIII, "Pope John Convokes the Council," in 
Walter M. Abbott, S.J. (ed.), The Documents of Vatican II 
(New York: Guild Press and America Press, 1966) p. 709. 
Also see Lawrence Cardinal Shehan, "Introduction," in 
Abbott, p. xviii. 

2 

"Decree on the Apostolate of the Laity," in 
ibid., art. 10, p. 502. 
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The history of this monumental statement in the 

official documents of the Second Vatican Council is in 

3 

itself a saga, as Father Yzermans' biography states. It 
centers about an inspired priest who was born in Italy but 
ministered in the Midwest of the United States. His name 
is Monsignor Luigi G. Ligutti. He dedicated the major 
part of his priestly life toward the promotion of Christian 
stewardship. He also founded the United States Catholic 
Rural Life Conference during his apostclate in the United 
States. So intent was he to assure the teaching of 
stewardship as an official position of the Catholic Church 
to be stated by the Second Vatican Council, that he left 
his ministry as Director of the Catholic Rural Life Con¬ 
ference in the United States and took up residence in Rome 

before the inauguration of the first session of that 

4 

plenary council. 

Monsignor Ligutti pledged himself to work tire¬ 
lessly toward the three objectives that he had struggled 
to promote in the years of his ministry: (1) the social 
teaching of the Church applied to the social needs of men 
everywhere; (2) the insertion of a clean-cut statement on 

3 

Vincent A. Yzermans, The People I Love (College- 
ville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1976) pp. 206-207. 

4 Ibid., pp. 208-211. 
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stewardship in a conciliar document; (3) the establishment 

5 

of a secretariat for justice to fight poverty. 

When Pope John XXIII announced his intention to 
convoke the Church’s Twenty-Fifth Ecumenical Council, the 

C. 

first since Vatican I of 1869-79, four years of exhaustive 
preparation ensued before the official opening. It was 
during these years of preparation that Luigi Ligutti set 
himself to the task to succeed in incorporating these 

7 

objectives in the council decrees. 

On May 31, 1963, Cardinal Paul Marella notified 
Monsignor Ligutti that he was appointed a peritus to the 
conciliar commission on Bishops and the Government of 

O 

Dioceses. This appointment to act as an expert in advis¬ 
ing the members of the Council was an important historical 
decision that gave Luigi Ligutti the prominence and 
influence he needed to further his aims to convince the 
Council Fathers to incorporate his social justice prin¬ 
ciples and the concept of stewardship into the finalized 

Q 

Council documents. 

As pastor in Woodbine and Granger in the Diocese 
5 Ibid., p. 217. 

8 Shehan, p. xv; also see John XXIII, pp. 703-709* 
^Yzermans, pp. 208-221. 

8 Ibid., p. 215. 

9 Ibid., pp. 219-221. 
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of Des Moines, Iowa, he promoted the concept of stewardship 
among his parishioners. He developed a circle of ecclesi¬ 
astics throughout the country who encouraged him to develop 
the stewardship theology. Ligutti viewed the Council as 
the opportune time to present the idea of stewardship to 
the universal church. His biographer, Vincent Yzermans, 

10 

states that Ligutti "left no stone unturned in his path." 

On November 9 , 1964, Bishop Floyd L. Begin of 
Oakland, California, addressed the third session of the 
Council on the subject of tithing, a concept frequently 
synonymized with stewardship. When this statement was 
cooly received by the Council Fathers, Monsignor Ligutti 
set to work systematically to draft a modus on stewardship. 
It read: 

It is the privilege of the Christian to return 
to God a share of the material goods which God 
gave him. This is to be treated as a sacred 
trust, strictly associated with and used for 
the establishment and development of God’s 
work in the world. 11 

Ligutti shared these thoughts with Bishop Albert 
Zuroweste of Belleville, Illinois. He succeeded in con¬ 
vincing Bishop Zuroweste to make sure that the American 
bishops intervened in favor of the statement and that he 
and others should personally contact the bishops and 

10 Ibid., p. 219. 

n ibid., p. 220. 
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consultants of the Commission on the Lay Apostolate to 
guarantee their support. 

Monsignor Ligutti further enhanced the statement 

by stating that from the earliest of times man was aware 

that he should return to God as "an act of worship" the 

12 

gifts that God the Creator had bestowed on him. He 

stressed that such an offering was not merely man's 

obligation but rather "an opportunity and privilege of 

professing and showing gratitude, which each one ought 

13 

to have, to God for his own creation." Ligutti pro¬ 
ceeded to detail the abuses of past generations in the 
Church’s financing and suggested possible ways in which 
contributions to the Church might more effectively become 
an act of worship and service to mankind. "It is neces¬ 
sary," he concluded, "that we be convinced that where 

there is persuasion there is will, and where there is 

14 

will, there is a good and effective way." 

It was this approach that formed the main thrust 

to incorporate the stewardship principle into the official 

document on the laity. The article passed by an over- 

15 

whelming majority on November 9> 1965. Monsignor 
Ligutti, overcome with joy, celebrated with a festive 


12 Ibid. 13 Ibid. 

l4 Ibid., pp. 220-221. 15 Ibid., p. 221. 
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dinner with his close friends who helped him succeed. 

Ligutti admitted that his Christian consciousness 

on this matter had been stirred by his Protestant brothers. 

From leaders in these churches he had learned the basic 

principles of stewardship, one of which said, "I believe 

that I am a steward for a brief period of time—till the 

16 

Lord shall say, ’Thou shall be a steward no longer.'” 

This brief biographical account provides the 
historical background of the Ligutti instrumentality for 
placing a profound statement on the concept of stewardship 
into a major document of the Second Vatican Council. 
Although the Council solemnly adjourned on December 8, 

1965, Feast of the Immaculate Conception, the work of the 
Council, namely the implementation of all of its decrees 
in the life of the Church, would just begin. 

The thesis of this project is to show how the 
statement on the biblical concept of stewardship included 
in the "Decree on the Apostolate of the Laity” is being 
in fact implemented in the contemporary church. The next 
six chapters will be occupied with a presentation and 
examination of the fundamental theological elements and 
pastoral processes already in progress for the implemen¬ 
tation of the Ligutti statements in the mission and 
ministry of the Church. 


16 


Ibid. 
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Chapter 2 

THEOLOGY OF STEWARDSHIP 

A. BIBLICAL NOTIONS OF STEWARDSHIP 

Word Studies 

In order to obtain some notion of the breadth 

and scope of the symbolic expression steward, a clear 

understanding of three Greek biblical words, oikonomos , 

doulos and diakonos, is imperative from the outset of 

this project. In many respects these words, which trans 

lated in English mean "steward,” "slave" and "servant" 

respectively, constitute a key factor in unfettering the 

1 

Ligutti statement of its extraordinary compactness and 
opening to view its contained theological and pastoral 
implications. 

Because both the sacred writers and exegetes use 

the terms with rather free and surprising interchange- 
2 

ability, it is necessary to have a clear understanding 
of their symbolic and real meanings. 

For example, the celebrated pericope of the 
cunning slave described in Luke 16:1-8, who was about 

Abbott, p. 502. 

2 

Raymond E. Brown, S.S., The Parables of the 
Gospels (Glen Rock, NJ: Paulist Press, 1963) p. 11. 
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3 

to be fired, is variously titled the "wily manager," the 

4 r 

"crafty steward," and the "shrewd servant." Two of the 

above three words, oikonomos and doulos are used to 

identify the same servant. 

Another case of surprising interchangeability 

among the three words is found in Luke 22:26: "Let the 

greater among you be as the junior, the leader as the 

servant." The Latin text uses the word "ministrator" for 

6 

the servant, which usually means "manager." The Greek 

7 

text uses diakonos which here means "waiter," and the 

New American Bible translates the word to "servant." 

In the Acts of the Apostles and especially in the 

Epistles of St. Paul, instances abound where Paul employs 

the word doulos and uses it with unrestrained variety for 

"slaves to men," "slaves to sin," and "slaves to God" 

8 

( kyrios ). Paul met slavery principally in Corinth, notes 

3 Luke 16:1-8 ( NAB ) . All texts in this paper are 
taken from the New American Bible unless otherwise 
indicated. 

^Luke 16:1-8 (JB) . ^Brown, p. 11. 

^Luke 22:26, D.Eberhard Nestle, D. Erwin Nestle 
and D. Kurt Aland (eds.), Novum Testamentum Graece et 
Latine (Ed. septimo decima; New York: Wurtt Bibelanstalt, 
1956). 

7 Luke 22:26 (NAB) . 

O 

Walter Bauer, William F. Arndt and Wilbur 
Gingrich (eds.), A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testa¬ 
ment and Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1952) pp. 204-5. 
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Charles Augrain.^ He challenged the situation but then 
took what might be termed a pastoral or conciliatory 
stand without taking sides or getting embroiled in the 
explosiveness of the social issue. To slaves and masters, 
Paul formulated the general rule, "that each one should 
lead the life the Lord assigned to him, continuing as he 
was when the Lord called him.” (I Cor. 7:17) Then to 
slaves he gave this admonition, "Slaves, obey your human 
masters with the reverence, the awe and the sincerity 
you owe to Christ." (Eph. 6:5) On the other hand, with 
equal bluntness he commanded, "Masters, act in a similar 
way toward your slaves. Stop threatening them. Remember 
that you and they have a Master in heaven who plays no 
favorites." (Eph. 6:9) Apparently trying to make the 
slaves* condition less intolerable and reduce tension 
between themselves and their master, he then pleaded, 

"Do not render service for appearance only, but do God’s 
will with your whole heart as slaves of Christ." (Eph. 6:6) 
In all the above texts, the Greek word doulos is used. 
Augrain makes a concluding point: "It is useful to 
observe first that in the Bible the same word designates 

1Q 

servant as well as slave." 

^Charles Augrain, "Slave, I. The Social Problem," 
in Xavier Leon DuFour (ed.), Dictionary of Biblical 
Theology (New York: Seabury Press, 1973) pp. 557-8. 

10 Ibid., p. 558. 
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Crossan in speaking of the ’’servant parables" 
declares that no special terra is required for the servant. 
In fact, he says "it makes no difference whether the 
servant is a minor household slave or a major state 
official." 11 

The door that opens the way to the central and 
basic notions of Christian stewardship is understood by 
the words: oikonoraos , doulos , and diakonos . What do 
they mean? 

The lead-off word is oikonoraos , a personal noun 
which means "steward" or "manager" as in a private 
position (Lk. 12:42), or one who manages his master’s 
property. The word can also designate a dishonest 

12 

manager (Lk. 16:1-3), or a steward who is city treasurer. 
This noun has, besides literal, figurative meanings. 
Oikonoraos can be one who is an "administrator of divine 
things," or of things which have a "cult association," as 
the apostles and their disciples who are "administrators 
of the mysteries of God." (I Cor. A: 1) 1 

To "manage," or the art of "managing," is to carry 
out the responsibilities of a manager. Thus, oikonoraos 

1 1 

John Dominic Crossan, In Parables (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1973) p. 96. 

12 

Bauer, Arndt, and Gingrich, p. 562. 

13 Ibid. 
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which means "management" or "direction” of a house or 
household, refers to the office of management. As Paul 
puts it, it is someone who is "entrusted with a charge.” 

(I Cor. 9:17) Oikonomia also signifies "arrangement, 
order, plan," as God’s plan of salvation (Eph. 3:9) and 
His arrangements for man's redemption. Both words are 
outgrowths of the root word oikos which means "house " or 
"dwelling," as the "house of a large dwelling" (Mt. 11:8), 
royal palaces, "house of prayer" (Mk. 11:17), God's House 
(Mt. 12:4), and even the "heavenly sanctuary in which 
Christ functions as high priest." (Heb. 10:21) Figura¬ 
tively, St. Peter describes Christendom "as the spiritual 
temple of God" and pleads, "as living stones let your¬ 
selves be built up into a spiritual house (oikos) ." 

(1 Pet. 2:5) ^ 

Secondly, the word doulos which literally means 
"slave" appears far more frequently in the New Testament 
than the other two words. However, this word, it seems, 
does not enjoy a variety of meaning, only nuance. Accord¬ 
ing to Crossan, doulos exemplifies as well as any word the 
master-slave relationship, the superior-subordinate 

1 c 

crisis. Douleuo , the verb, means "to be a slave" or 

14 Ibid., p. 563. 

15 

Crossan, pp. 96-7. 
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"be subject" to someone; hence, a state of enslavement or 
subjection follows. Doulos , the noun, "the slave," is 
used in contrast to free men, to household slaves who are 

1 fi 

of a higher grade, and even to the master’s son. Paul 
uses doulos to describe Jesus, the Heavenly Master ( kyrios ) 
who appeared on earth in the form of doulos , "slave." 

(Phil. 2:5-7) 

The third important word in this study is diakonos , 

which seems to describe a servant rendering a personalized 

or specialized service to someone. Other root words 

derived from diakonos are diakonia , a noun indicating 

"service" with its several meanings, and diakoneo, the 

verb "to serve." From the way diakonos is used, as shall 

be seen, he is of a higher grade than a doulos who is, it 

17 

appears from usage, of a lower condition. Diakonos also 
means "attendants" of a King (Mt. 22:15), is used for 
Jesus' adherents (Jn. 12:26), and His "helpers" and 

1 P 

"fellow-workers" in preaching the Gospel (I Thes. 3:2), 
thus a status superior to doulos . 

The verb diakoneo literally means to "wait on 
someone at table." It means to serve or render services 

1 f) 

Bauer, Arndt, and Gingrich, p. 204. 

17 Ibid., p. 183. 

18 Ibid. 
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of any kind to someone. Diakoneo is used to describe 
Jesus’ service on earth: "He came not to be served, but 
to serve.” (Mt. 20:28; Mk. 10:45)^ "Service,” then, is 
the English language noun for the Greek word diakonia. 

Paul selects the same word to "prepare the saints for 
practical service ... to build up the Body of Christ." 
(Eph. 4:12) 20 

In II Cor. 11:18, Paul declares, "I accepted 
support from them in order to minister to you." This is 
the first instance where the key words "service" and "to 
minister" come together to express what seems to be an 
identical meaning. "Service" and "ministry" come together 
again in 1 Tim. 1:12 in the office of Bishop. "I thank 
Christ Jesus our Lord, who has strengthened me, that he 
has made me his servant and judged me faithful." In 
Acts 20:25, Luke describes the fulfillment of ministry: 

"I put no value on my life if only I can finish my race 
and complete the service to which I have been assigned 
by the Lord Jesus." In II Cor. 3:7-10, Paul speaks of 
ministry of covenant, ministry of condemnation, and 
ministry of justification, and in II Cor. 5:18, he speaks 
of ministry of reconciliation. In all of these texts, 

1Q 

'Ibid. See also Nestle, Nestle, and Aland, 

p. 54. 

on 

Eph. 4:12, Nestle, Nestle, and Aland. 
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the same root word diakonia or "service” is used, which 

21 

to Paul meant ministry. Indeed, it is a remarkable 
revelation to discover that oikonomia , doulos, and 
diakonos , though servant words literally in the scriptures, 
frequently mean "ministry" figuratively. 

Key Parables 

The first key parable to be examined for evidence 

of stewardship is the parable which Jeremias designates as 

22 

the "Servant Entrusted with Supervision." Two parables 
are combined here. One is found in Mt. 24:45-51, the 
other in Lk. 12:42-46. Crossan titles them in the sin¬ 
gular, "The Parable of the Overseer." 23 And C. H. Dodd, 

applying a plural nomenclature, speaks of the "Faithful 

24 

and Unfaithful Servants." Fr. Raymond E. Brown’s desig¬ 
nation of the dual parable is "Servant in the Master's 
25 

Absence," and Wilfrid Harrington uses the more 

21 

Bauer, Arndt, and Gingrich, p. 183. 

2 ? 

Joachim Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1972) pp. 247-8. Cf. 

also Joachim Jeremias, Rediscovering the Parables (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1966) pp. 189-91. 

23 Crossan, p. 138. 

24 

C. Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1961) p. 173. 

2 ^Brown, p. 27. 
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traditional title, "The Servant: Faithful or 
Unfaithful." 26 

The Lucan text quoted here is very important to 
our study: 

The Lord said, "who in your opinion is that 
faithful, far-sighted steward who the master 
will set over his servants to dispense their 
ration of grain in season? That servant is 
fortunate whom his master finds busy when he 
returns. Assuredly, his master will put him 
in charge of all his property." (Lk. 12:42-44) 

What is the key word in this key parable? The English 

word "steward." In the biblical Greek text, it is 

oikonomos . The Latin biblical text translates oikonomos 

to "dispensator," and "dispensator" becomes another 

welcome word because it gives an additional insight into 

27 

the already multi-meaningful word oikonomos . 

On the other hand, "servant" in this passage is 
translated by the Greek word doulos and the Latin text 

pQ . 

uses servus . Because the language of this parable 
expresses such dramatic variations of word meanings, it 
becomes, as suggested, a strong stewardship parable. 

Although the following text is not a stewardship 
text in the strict sense, it merits close attention 

26 Wilfrid J. Harrington, O.P., A Key to the 
Parables (Glen Rock, NJ: Paulist Press" 1964) p7 99. 

2 ^Luke 12:42, Nestle, Nestle, and Aland. 

28 Ibid. 
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because of the splendid way diakonos is used: "If anyone 
would serve me, let him follow me; where I am, there will 
my servant be. If anyone serves me, him the Father will 
honor." (Jn. 12:36; emphasis mine) The important obser¬ 
vation to make on this text is that in all three cases, 
not only is diakone ("serve"), diakonos ("servant"), and 
diakone ("serves") used, but the Latin biblical text 

translates the three words by ministrat, minister, and 

2Q 

ministraverit respectively. 

Bruce Vawter, C.M., in his brilliant treatment 

of the "Gospel According to John" in the Jerome Biblical 

Commentary , takes special note of the careful choice of 

words used here, namely, that diakonos means "one who 

30 

serves, ministers to another." How far "ministry" must 
go, Vawter continues, is pointed out in the example of 
this ministry which John gives in v. 1 of Chapter 13 of 
his Gospel: "Before the feast of the Passover, Jesus 
realized that the hour had come for him to pass from this 
world to the Father. He had loved his own in this world, 

^John 12:26, Nestle, Nestle, and Aland. 

30 

Bruce Vawter, C.M., "The Gospel According to 
John," in Raymond E. Brown, S.S., Joseph A. Fitzmyer, 

S.J., Roland E. Murphy, O.Carm. (eds.), The Jerome Biblical 
Commentary (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1968) 

II, 449. 
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31 

and would show his love for them to the end.” The 
obvious conclusion is that diakonos is a servant who 
performs not a menial service like a doulos , but one who 
performs a service of a nobler nature in ministry to 
Christ. Diakonos , as seen above, is a key word for 
steward. Thus, through diakonos , "minister" and 
"steward" have an intimate sameness, and from Biblical 
evidence, ministry and stewardship appear to have similar 
if not identical connotations at times. 

A second major parable wherein the key words of 

stewardship come into sharp focus is the parable of the 

"wily manager" found in Luke 16:1-7: 

Another time he said to his disciples: "A rich 
man had a manager who was reported to him for 
dissipating his property. He summoned him and 
said, ’What is this I hear about you? Give me 
an account of your service , for it is about to 
come to an end.’ The manager thought to himself, . 
’What shall I do next? My employer is sure to 
dismiss me. I cannot dig ditches. I am ashamed 
to go begging. I have it! Here is a way to make 
sure that people will take me into their homes 
when I am let go.’" 

In this text, "manager" is translated by the often-used 

32 

Greek word oikonomos. The Latin word in this case is 
not ministrem as shown earlier, but villicum (accusative) 


31 

Ibid. The theme of these passages (Mk. 9:35; 
10:43-5; Lk. 22:26ff.), Vawter states, is the "Father 
will honor anyone who serves me” (Christ) . Imitation 
of Christ is inescapably the standard of Christian 
perfection. 

32 

Luke 12:1-7, Nestle, Nestle, and Aland. 
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33 

which also means steward, or overseer of an estate, or 

34 

bailiff in the British connotation. Remarkable, too, 

is the consistency found in the rest of the parable. 

"Service" (v. 2) is translated by oikonomein and in Latin 

35 

it is rationem villicationis tuae , or "give an account 
of your management." 

In v. 4, "their homes" is translated in the Greek 

by tous oikous , and in Latin by in domos tuos , which means 

"households" or "estates." 3 ^ 

What is important for this study is not that Jesus 

"commended the dishonest manager for acting shrewdly, that 

is taking decisive steps in time of crisis and knowing 

what to do ahead of time, or even Jesus' moralizations, 

but that the manager had 'full responsibility,'" states 

37 

Carroll Stuhlmueller. He suggests that in order to 
understand Jesus' parable, we must recall the Palestinian 
economic situation. "The manager, usually a slave born 


J J. R. V. Marchant and Joseph F. Charles (eds.), 
Cassell's Latin-English, English-Latin Dictionary (New 


York: Funk and Wagnall, Cn.d.l) s.v. "villicum." 

3 A 

Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, 3rd ed. 
s.v. "bailiff." 

3 ^Luke 16:2, Nestle, Nestle, and Aland. 

36 Ibid. 


'Carroll Stuhlmueller, C.P., "The Gospel Accord¬ 
ing to Luke," in Brown, Fitzmeyer, and Murphy, II, 149. 
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in the household, possessed great liberty and full 

38 

responsibility." This text and commentary show what 
a free hand a trusted steward had in his master's 
affairs, how extensive were the responsibilities of a 
steward, and how proportionately great was his account¬ 
ability to his master for his stewardship. 

The final text to be cited, though not a parable, 
deserves attention because it gives additional insights 
into the key words of diakonos and oikonomos . The text 
is from I Pet. 4:10: "As generous distributors of God’s 
manifold grace, put your gifts at the service of one 
another, each in the measure he has received." 

"Distributors" is translated in Greek by 

diakonoutes and in Latin by dispensatores . "At the 

service of" is translated in Greek by oikonomoi and in 

3Q 

Latin with administrates . Stewards, then, among many 
things are also "dispensers" of "God’s charisms . . . 
intended for the social life of the Church.” They are 
’’managers of God’s diverse gifts,” dispensing to others 
what has been entrusted to their care from ’’God’s 

38 

Ibid. Like a tax collector, Stuhlmueller 
explains, the manager must show a profit for his master, 
but he could also procure for himself personal benefits 
perhaps by means of adroit loans and extravagant interest. 

^1 Peter 4:10, Nestle, Nestle, and Aland. 
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40 

spiritual household." 

That there is an exegetical disagreement about 
the number of parables is one thing. But that there is 
a language problem due to the use of remarkably inter¬ 
changeable words which apply to stewardship and ministry 
is another. This paper has tried to reduce the language 
problem by citing special parables and biblical texts 
which illustrate, from the meaning and function of 
certain key stewardship words and by means of textual 
criticism, that a well-founded expectation can be evoked 
that stewardship, especially in the treated parables, 
may be considered under certain circumstances a form 
of ministry. 


B. CHRIST0L0GY OF STEWARDSHIP 

The suggestion that Stewardship as described in 
the New Testament might well be a prototype or model of 
ministry for today’s Christian demands considerable 
research, careful evaluation of data, and convincing 
authentication. Lest the suggestion be too quickly 
dismissed as perhaps spurious, too imaginative, or 
stretching a point too far, the suggestion arises out 
of biblical sources, namely out of a close examination 

Zi n 

Joseph A. Fitzmyer, "The First Epistle of 
Peter," in Brown, Fitzmyer, and Murphy, II, 368. 
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of Jesus' own ministry and stewardship as presented in the 
bible, especially in His three-fold role of Priest, 

Prophet and King. Then, therefrom are drawn certain 
obvious conclusions and meaningful corollaries. 

Jesus, Priest 

Augustin George startles the reader with the 

following fact gleaned from Paul’s epistles: ’’Jesus 

Himself never claims the title of priest ( hiereus ).... 

Nevertheless, He uses priestly terms in describing His 
41 

mission." According to George, Jesus’ ministry is 
"sacrifice" which he describes with figures from the Old 
Testament. His is an expiatory sacrifice. "The Son of 
Man has not come to be served but to serve—to give His 
life as a ransom for many." (Mk. 10:45) Jesus’ sacri¬ 
fice, like the sacrifice of the covenant of Moses, 
consists of blood-shedding like a paschal lamb (Mk. 14:24). 
He offers Himself and thus is the priest of His own 
sacrifice.^ 2 

George goes on to say that Jesus "appears to have 
conceived the people of the new covenant as a priestly 
people ." (Italics mine) "He reveals Himself as a priest 
by the offering of His sacrifice and by the service of 

41 

Augustin George, "Priesthood: I. Jesus the 
Unique Priest," in DuFour, p. 462. 

^ 2 Ibid., pp. 462-3. 
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His word." Because these are primary functions of Jesus' 

priesthood, every disciple of Jesus must "take up His 

cross" (Mt. 16:24), drink His cup (Mt. 20:22; 26:27), 

carry His message (Lk. 9:60; 10:1-16), and bear witness 

to it even to death (Mt. 10:17-42). "As He makes all 

men sharers of His titles of Son and Messiah-King, Jesus 

43 

also makes them priests with Him ." 

This sharing of priesthood by Christians with 

Jesus of Nazareth does not militate against the tradition 

of ministerial priesthood, George points out. "This is 

44 

not an established caste of privileged men." However, 

a corollary of the doctrine of the priesthood of Christ," 

45 

as M. H. Shepherd, Jr. points out is the New Testament 
a pplication of priesthood to the whole company of the 
faithful in the Church." (Italics mine) The Church is 
made one in the Lord by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
in its members, and by the sacramental union through 
Baptism and the Eucharist. Thus, the Church shares the 

43 "II. The Priestly People," Ibid., p. 464. 

Zl a 

"III. The Ministers of the Priesthood of 
Jesus," Ibid., p. 464. 

45 M. H. Shepherd, Jr., "Priests in the New 
Testament," in The Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible 
(New York: Abingdon Press, 1962) III, 890. 
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dignity and prerogatives of Jesus.” 

The famous passage which epitomizes the 
Christians* share in priesthood with Jesus is found in 
I Pet. 2:5-9: 

You, too, are living stones, built as an edifice 
of spirit, into a holy priesthood, offering 
spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ. For Scripture has it: ”See, I am 
laying a cornerstone in Zion, an approved stone, 
and precious. He who puts his faith in it shall 
not be shaken.” The stone is of value for you 
who have faith. For those without faith, it is 
rather, ”A stone which the builders rejected 
that became the cornerstone.” It is likewise 
"an obstacle and a stumbling stone." Those who 
stumble and fall are the disbelievers in God’s 
word; it belongs to their destiny to do so. You, 
however, are a "chosen race, a royal priesthood, 
a holy nation, a people he claims for his own to 
proclaim the glorious works" of the One who 
called you from darkness into his marvelous light. 


Jesus, Prophet 

Paul Beauchamp, a theologian gives a sketch of 

47 

"The Prophet’s Office in the New Dispensation." He 


Ibid. Also see J. J. O’Rourke, "I Corinthians," 
in A New Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture (London: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1969) . Another description of 
the Church's ministers: "servants" hyperetas of Christ, 
"stewards" oikonomos who oversee and dispense the goods, 
the "mysteries of God" which are treasures of divine 
doctrine and gifts of "life" as Baptism. Also see 
Bernard Leeming, S.J., "The Nature of the Sacramental 
Character," in Principles of Sacramental Theology 
(Westminster, MDl Newman Press, 1956) Chap. 7, Art. 213, 
pp. 230-2. 

47 

Paul Beauchamp, "Prophet: II. The Prophetic 
Office in the New Dispensation," in DuFour, p. 473. 
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states the object of the prophetic office was to proclaim 
what will come in time. In Jesus' day, prophetic utteran¬ 
ces came from Zachariah in the Benedictus (Lk. 1:67), 
Simeon (Lk. 2:25ff), the prophetess Anna (Lk. 2:36), and 
above all, John the Baptist. John, of course, was the 
proclaimer of the imminence of divine presence and salva¬ 
tion. Jesus was the prophet par excellence , not only 
because He taught, preached and predicted, but because He 
accompanied His "convictions ... by miraculous signs, 
so much so that the crowd spontaneously gave Him the title 
prophet" ( prophetes ) (Mt. 16:14; Lk. 7:16; Jn. 4:19). 

Every characteristic surrounding a prophet Jesus had in a 
superior degree. He gave evidence He was more than a 
prophet. He was indeed the Messiah, the Servant of God 
and Son of Man. 

As prophet, Jesus was also teacher because "teach- 

49 

ing was an essential aspect of His activity." After 
Pentecost, the apostles carried out the mission of teach¬ 
ing, not in their own name, but "in the name of Jesus." 
(Acts 4:18; 5:28) Was this not ministry? "Moreover," 
authors Barucq and Grelot point out, "the same Spirit by 
His charisms (I Cor. 12:8-29) raises in the Church besides 


48 

*9, 


Ibid. 


Andre Barucq and Pierre Grelot, "Teach: 
Christ the Teacher," in ibid., p. 592. 
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the apostles other teachers who aid them in their function 

of evangelization: the didascolai , catechists charged 

with determining and developing for the young communities 

SO 

a content of the gospel” (Acts 13; Eph. 4:11). These 
are the activities of catechetics and the ministry of 
teaching. Both catechetics and teaching are carried out 
today in parochial schools, in programs of religious 
education and adult education, and in ecumenical endeavors. 
Therefore, Jesus’ ministry as prophet and teacher is 
present in, extended to, and shared by the current spatio- 
temporal Christian community, the Church, in its ministry 
of teaching. 

Jesus, King 

The Pauline teaching on the Kingship of Christ and 
His Kingdom might be summarized in this way: Jesus’ rule 
here and now in the Church over the Body of the faithful, 
over the world, and in the final eschatological realization 
in heaven, makes Him truly "Lord" and King ( basileus ) . 
According to John C. Murray, Jesus' reign and kingdom can 
be seen as an "interrelated cosmic and ecclesial headship 
through which Christ bestows the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
on man for the upbuilding and maturing of His Body the 
Church to the full stature in Himself' (Eph. 4:7-15), that 

n;n 

■'■'"II. The Apostolic Teaching," ibid., p. 593. 
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"it may be handed to the Father, Who becomes all in all." 
(I Cor. 15:24-28) 51 

On the other hand, the Johannine vision of Jesus' 

Kingship is in the light of His divinity. Jesus as King 

"on high," came as a "slave" to do His Father's will, to 

reveal and mediate divine life. He came to bear witness 

that all might believe and in Him have life everlasting. 

(Jn. 18:37; 6:47) He conquered Satan and sin. But 

working out his victory in time, and reconquering the 

52 

immediate world to Jesus is the work of the Church. 

Jesus' solemn prayer was: 

I do not ask you to take them out of the world, 
but to guard them from the evil one. They are 
not of this world, anymore than I belong to the 
world. Consecrate them by means of the truth— 

"Your word is truth." As you have sent Me into 
the world, so I have sent them into the world. 

(Jn. 17:15-18) 

This text not only links beautifully Jesus' 
heavenly origin and divine witness in His life, but 
also expresses the meaning, function and activity of 
man’s ministry in the earthly community. The Christian's 
ministry is the same as that of Jesus and the Apostles. 

In summary, if to be a steward means to manage 
the master's affairs with efficiency and accountability, 


■^John Clifford Murray, "The Kingdom of Christ," 
in The New Catholic Encyclopedia (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1966) VIII, 190. 

52 Ibid. 
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Jesus was the Good Steward of the New Covenant, the 
Servant of God, Who came to earth to "minister” the 
affairs of His Father in heaven to God's People by teach¬ 
ing, sanctifying and ruling. 

It is obvious that Jesus, the Son of Man, tran¬ 
scends everything on earth, in the heavens and below the 
earth. As Son of Mary, He is deeply rooted in human 
history. As God-Man, Jesus accomplishes in His Person 
all types of mediation. As Logos turned Steward 
(oikonomos), Jesus, the Prophet ( prophetes ), proclaims 
the message of the eternal Word to men. As Son of God 
turned slave (duolos), Jesus the King ( basileus ), 
assumes in Himself all humanity and authority with love 
unknown until His time. As Jesus of Nazareth turned 
servant ( diakonos ) and victim, Jesus, the unique Priest 
( hiereus ), is the perfect mediator between God and men, 
through Whom mankind was redeemed. 
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Chapter 3 

STEWARDSHIP IN THE HOUSE OF GOD 

The aim of this chapter is three-fold: (1) to 
show that the house (household), oikos , which the steward, 
oikonomos , is entrusted to manage is today the Christian 
community, the House of God, the Church; (2) that "manage¬ 
ment" of the house, when identified with community, House 
of God, and Church, is in reality "ministry"; and (3) that 
when Jesus’ roles of Priest, Prophet and King are actual¬ 
ized by His followers in ministry in the community, this 
is to reach the maximum of stewardship. 

A. OIKOS , HOUSE OR HOUSEHOLD 

Otto Michel of the University of TUbingen writes 
that oikos enjoys a very wide and general Greek and 
Hellenistic usage. To exemplify the variety, Michel 
states oikos is used to "denote the cave of Cyclops, the 
chamber of Penelope. Sometimes it is used to designate 
specific houses as a ’temple,’ ’palace, ’even ’graves.’" 

He goes on to say that this same word is used for "House 
of God" in the Old Testament, and in the New Testament 

^Otto Michel, "Oikos-Oikia," in Gerhard Friedrich 
Kittel (ed.), Theological Dictionary of the New Testament 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1967) IV, 119-136. 
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by Jesus in the Gospels. 


2 


B . 0IK0S TOU 6EOU, HOUSE OF GOD 


In his sixth article, Michel speaks of the "House 

3 

of God" as an "Early Christian Image for Community." He 

compares the management-ministry role of Moses, a faithful 

servant in the whole "house of God," with Jesus as Son Who 

was set over "the house of God." The illuminating passage 

which spells out the distinction and which is so pertinent 

to this study, is taken from Paul’s letter to the Hebrews, 

Chapter 3, verses 1 to 6: 

Therefore, holy brothers who share a heavenly 
calling, fix your eyes on Jesus, the apostle and 
high priest whom we acknowledge in faith, who 
was faithful to him who appointed him. Moses, 
too, "was faithful in all God’s household," but 
Jesus is more worthy of honor than he, as the 
founder of the house is more honorable than the 
house itself. Every house is founded by someone, 
but God is the founder of all. Moses "was faith¬ 
ful in all God’s household" as a servant charged 
with the task of witnessing to what would be 
spoken; but Christ was faithful as the Son placed 
over God’s house. It is we who are that house if 
we hold fast to our confidence and the hope of 
which we boast . (Italics mine) 

In the Old Testament, says Michel, the phrase "my 
house" referred to Israel. But in New Testament exegesis, 
the "house of God" is equated with community. "Indeed," 


2 Ibid., pp. 119-122. 
3 Ibid., p. 125. 
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Michel goes on to say, "the midrash presupposes 

A 

theologically that the community is the ’house of God.”' 

In the Hellenistic tradition, there was a fondness 

"to link house with the builder." Therefore, to link 

Moses, as builder, to the House of Israel, and Jesus as 

builder, to the House of God, was an accepted association. 

But, because of His transcending dignity as Son and Lord, 

Christ is also "builder of the Old Testament community of 
£ 

God." (Italics mine) But, as the Son , He is set over , 
"placed over God's house." (Heb. 3:6) 

Then, Michel makes a significant observation in 
the first person plural. "We: (obviously, we of this age 
or any epoch since Christ) "cannot boast of being God's 
house (italics mine), unless we keep the confidence and 

7 

boasting of our hope firm to the end."* The equation 
between Christian community and God's House is made 
clearly and identifiable with the world. Moses, the 
servant in the House of God, is equated with Jesus, the 
slave over the House of God. Both are "managers" and 

4 Ibid., pp. 125-6. 

5 Ibid., p. 126. 

/r 

Ibid. It is worthwhile to note the English 
rendition of this text "Community of God" (Heb. 3:3) is 
also oikos tou 8eou . ( NAB ) 

7 Ibid. 
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"ministers” of the Heavenly Father's affairs." Both are 
"stewards" and their "stewardship" is their "ministry." 

In the New Testament, the idea that the community 
is God's temple grew stronger from Paul’s statement in his 
first letter to the Corinthians, Chapter 3, verse 16, 

Q 

claims Michel. "Are you not aware that you are the 

temple of God, r.nd that the Spirit of God dwells in you?" 

Paul’s statement about community as God’s house or temple 

is a refutation of Philo’s espousing an "individualistic 

q 

piety in which the pure soul becomes God's house." 7 

It is in the New Testament that community as such 
was first called God's house or temple. Paul in his 
letter to the Ephesians, Chapter 2, verses 19-22, makes 
this remarkable statement which establishes the community 
as God’s house: 

You are fellow citizens of the saints and members 
of the household of God. You form a building 
which rises on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, with Christ Jesus himself as the cap¬ 
stone. Through him the whole structure is fitted 
together and takes shape as a holy temple in the 
Lord; in him you are being built into this temple, 
to become a dwelling place for God in the Spirit. 

A second text from I Peter 2:3-5, is equally 

demonstrative that the Christian community is the House 

of God: 

Now that you have tasted that the Lord is good, 
come to him, a living stone, rejected by men but 

8 Ibid. 9 Ibid. 
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approved, nonetheless, and precious in God’s 
eyes. You too are living stones, built as an 
edifice of spirit (italics mine), into a holy 
priesthood, offering spiritual sacrifices 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ. 

Michel then adds this note: Although the motif of the 

oikos tou 8eou is referred to the community, "it is not 

10 

really a metaphor for the 'familia Dei.'" The word 

oikos , only an image of the Christian community, is still 

"an actual house, a spiritual, supra-terrestial, divine 

11 

and heavenly structure." Christians are fitted into 
the building as living stones. (See above, I Pet. 2:4; 
and Eph. 2:22.) 

Another valuable insight into the idea that 

stewardship is ministry is Jesus’ question in the Temple 

at age twelve to His anguished Mother and foster-father 

who at last found Him. "Did you not know that I must be 

in my Father's house?" (Lk. 2:49) The Greek-Latin New 
12 

Testament translates this: ’ bn tois tou Patros mou and 
in his, q uae mei sunt ," which literally means "in the 
things of my Father." 

Interpreting the Greek tois in Lk. 2:49, Kurt 

10 Ibid., p. 127. 

n ibid. 

12 

Luke 2:49, Bauer, Arndt, and Gingrich. 
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13 

Aland, Matthew Black, et al. refer the reader to 
John 2:16: "Stop turning my Father’s house into a market¬ 
place." In Greek, this sentence is: me poieite ton oikon 
tou patros mou ." In Latin it is: Nolite facere domum 
patris mei, domum negotiationis . In literal English it 
is: "Do not make the house of my Father a house of 
business." 

The point to be made in the Lucan text is that 
the adolescent Jesus equated the Temple, His Father’s 
House, with the business of ministry. The point of the 
Johannine text is that Jesus was outraged that the Temple, 

His Father’s House, was used for the profane business of 
buying and selling. 

The priorities and purpose of God’s House then 
are obvious. Be it the material stone of God’s House, 
the Temple, or the living stones of God’s House, the 
Christian community, the affairs of God’s House are not 
secular but sacred. Therefore, the business of the Father’s 
house is the stewardship of ministry. 

C. OIKOS, "GROUP" WITHIN THE COMMUNITY 

Author Michel further states that oikos in primi¬ 
tive Christianity has still another meaning: oikos was 

13 Luke 2:49, Kurt Aland, Matthew Black, et al. (eds.) 
The Greek New Testament (New York: United Bible Societies, 
19 ^ 8 ) . 
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used to designate "families,” "groups," and "houses" which 
in reality were "congregations" within the Christian com¬ 
munity structure. An oikos of this kind was a house of 

1 A 

"fellowship and a place of meeting." Several such 

houses are mentioned in the New Testament, as the household 

of Stephenas (I Cor. 1:16), the house of Philemon (v. 2), 

the household of Cornelius (Acts 11:14), the household of 

Lydia (Acts 16:15), the household of the prison governor 

of Philippi (Acts 16:31), etcetera. 

In I Timothy, Chapter 3, verse 4, among the list 

of episcopal qualifications, a bishop "must be a good 

manager of his household (oikou) . . . for if a man does 

not know how to manage his own house ( oikou ), how can he 

take care of the church of God?" (Parentheses mine) 

Although not explicated by Michel, one can only 

assume that the "households" within the early Christian 

community were proto-types of today's canonical divisions 

1 5 

of Christian communities into dioceses and parishes. 


14 Michel, p. 130. 

15 

For the legitimacy of this assumption, see J. J. 
O'Rourke, "Bishop (In the Bible)," New Catholic Encyclo¬ 
pedia , II, 585-6. Also see C. Riepe, "Parish," New 
Catholic Encyclopedia , X, 1017. Karl Rahner, S.J. Bishops 
Their Status and Function (Baltimore: Helicon Press’^ 1963 
pp. 44-50. Eugene H. Maly (ed.), The Priest and Sacred 
Scripture (Washington: United States Catholic Conference, 
1972) pp. 23-6. Abbott, footnote 10, p. 398. 
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The symbolism of stewardship has been presented 
in its biblical expression by an analysis of texts and 
pericopes which signify Church, the model Steward, and 
the Church in the world where the roles of Jesus are 
carried out by the faithful in the ministries of worship, 
teaching and service. The stated objective was to propose 
that stewardship in the Christian community today is 
ministry, and that one of the most legitimate, authentic, 
biblical forms of ministry is stewardship. 

The first line of argument was to interpret the 
parables critically, especially the key words of ’'steward¬ 
ship" parables and other scriptural texts, and show how 
the biblical words for "steward" are literally descriptions 
of "management" roles with varying kinds and degrees of 
responsibility and accountability. 

The next level of argument centered on the holy 
ministry of Jesus in His three-fold function as Priest, 
Prophet and King. Because Christians are followers of 
Jesus, logically they have like roles and ministries. 

Finally, the practical question was raised: If 
stewardship is ministry, in what existential situation 
does the Christian express the meaning of stewardship, 
the meaning of ministry, and the meaning of management 
of his Father's affairs? The answer, according to the 
evidence here presented, is in the oikos , the house of 
God, the Christian community, the Church. 
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It can be said, therefore, that Christians have 
indeed a supreme model of ministry in Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Good Steward. Each Christian, as His follower and 
like-steward, has an obligation to actualize Jesus’ man¬ 
date to "minister.” "Then go, and do the same," was Jesus’ 
concluding command in the Good Samaritan parable. (Lk. 
10:37) 

Even at the youthful age of twelve, Jesus was a 

steward "in His Father's House" (Lk. 2:49). The Jerusalem 

Bible translates this, Jesus was "busy with (His) Father's 

affairs." C. U. Wolf writes that for Christians today, 

stewardship involves a giving of "time, talents, posses- 

1 fi 

sions and self" (Lk. 12:42; Epn. 3:2) to God. 

Therefore, Christians, as stewards of God’s House, 
should be busy with the "Father's affairs," i.e., busy 
with ministry to the community, the Church. 

Stewardship, then, is indeed a symbol of ministry. 
But it is more than a symbol—it is the reality of 
ministry. 


1 

C. U. Wolf, "Steward, Stewardship," in Interpre¬ 
ters Dictionary of the Bible, III, 443. 
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PART II 

THE REALITY OF STEWARDSHIP 
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Chapter 4 
PASTORAL MODELS 

A. MODEL FOR CATECHESIS IN STEWARDSHIP 

As symbol, stewardship is singularly endowed, as 
has been shown, with the richness of strong Christological 
and ecclesiological meanings. These symbolic meanings 
must now be translated into authentic reality. The 
reality takes place at the pastoral level. 

The following questions can be raised. How is 
stewardship as symbol expressed in the reality of pastoral 
practice? Have any viable stewardship models been 
developed which attempt to enact the Christ-event through 
the realization of these symbols? What stewardship 
processes are in use by local Christian communities to 
make manifest Jesus’ death and resurrection? What pas¬ 
toral models of stewardship exist which continue the 
mission of Jesus, bring conversion, re-creation in Christ, 
and salvation history to reality in the community through 
application of stewardship principles? 

Two such models, although others exist, will be 
described here. One model which brings the symbols of 
stewardship into pastoral reality is identified as the 
catechesis model. This model calls for a five-step 
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process in which "individuals and communities acquire and 
deepen Christian faith and identify through initiation 
rites, instruction and formation of conscience” with 

i 

stewardship theology. This process enables individuals 
and communities to recognize their gifts and exercise 
their various charisms in shared ministry in the contem¬ 
porary cultural situation. 

2 

Catechesis, derived from the Greek word xatexsis , 
appears in verb form six times in the New Testament (Lk. 
1:14; Acts 18:25 and 21:21; Rom. 2:18; I Cor. 14:19; 

Gal. 6:6). It implies transmission, instruction and 
narration, always oral, of the Christological elements 
of repentence, conversion, faith, baptism, resurrection 
and eternal life (Heb. 6:1-13). 

Strong during the period of the catechumenate 
from the second to the sixth centuries, catechesis almost 
completely disappeared from the Christian vocabulary 
thereafter. In the early 1960's, the Council Fathers of 

1 

Sharing the Light of Faith , National Catechetical 
Directory of the United States (Washington: United States 
Catholic Conference, 1979) p. 3. 

2 

Webster's Third New International Dictionary of 
the English Language, Unabridged (Springfield, MA: G. and 
C. Merriam, 1968) p. 352. 
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3 

Vatican II reassessed catechesis, and in a world-wide 
Synod of Bishops in Rome in 1977, the term and signifi¬ 
cance of catechesis was returned to the forefront of the 

A 

Church’s life and ministry. The United States Catholic 
hierarchy published an American catechetical directory, 
Sharing the Light of Faith , in 1979.*’ This document is 
meant to give ’’new impulse to catechesis" for the con¬ 
temporary church. With the revised rites of the 

£ 

sacraments, especially The Rite of Initiation of Adults , 
new models for the development of Christian life and 
practice through catechesis are receiving new emphasis. 

As Mary Charles Bryce states, "Catechesis addresses, not 
only the intellect, but the whole person. It is education 
in the faith, not merely instruction about the faith. 
Deepening and maturing the faith life of individuals and 


3 

"Decree on the Bishops’ Pastoral Office in the 
Church," art. 44; "Decree on the Apostolate of the Laity," 
art. 10; "Decree on the Church’s Missionary Activity," 
art. 14, in Walter M. Abbott, S.J. (ed.), The Documents 
of Vatican II (New York: Guild Press and America Press, 

196>6 ) • 


A 

Fourth General Assembly of the Synod of Bishops , 
"Catechesis in Our Time" (Vatican: Cn.p.3, 1977) • Also 
see Sharing the Light of Faith , p. 2. 

^ Sharing the Light of Faith . 

^ The Rite of Christian Initiation of Adults 
(Washington!'"'Publications Office of United States Catholic 
Conference, 1974). Also see Aidan Kavanagh, The Shape of 
Baptism (New York: Pueblo, 1978) pp. 22-23. 
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7 

the community is the aim and objective of catechesis.™ 

Applying the early Church and modern Church 
principles of catechesis to the stewardship concept, the 
catechesis model for stewardship fosters the experience 
of inquiry, sharing, dialogue and activity among believers 
intent on developing a deeper appreciation of the mys¬ 
teries of God in Christ. The catechesis model for 
stewardship is above all a process of becoming , of 
becoming a good steward within the complexities and 
vanities of our cultural milieu. In other words, the 
stewardship model of catechesis confronts the present 
situation with a new approach. The catechesis model is 
known as the total stewardship model. The following is 
a brief description of the five constitutive elements 
that comprise the total stewardship model. 

Q 

Parish Council Up-Date 

The Parish Council, along with the local clergy, 
are presumed not to have extensive knowledge of biblical 
stewardship nor how the fundamental principles of 

^M. C. Bryce, "Catechesis,” New Catholic 
Encyclopedia (New York: McGraw-Hill‘S 197&) XVII, 73. 

O 

Francis A. Novak, C.SS.R., "Shared Responsibility 
and Parish Councils," in his Stewardship of Time and 
Talent (Washington: National Catholic Stewardship Council, 

1976) p. 2. 
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stewardship, namely shared responsibility and 
accountability, are to be integrated into the local 
church scene. For this reason the Parish Council and 
clergy need an up-date consisting in catechesis in the 
many meanings of stewardship. Given leadership roles, 
each member of the Parish Council and the clergy are 
expected to improve their skills for leading the 
parishioners in their mission. This is done by taking 
an up-date course of six weeks in the total stewardship 
concept. 

q 

Home Visitation for Evangelization - ^ 

Following the six-week up-date, the Parish Council 
is asked to conduct a parish-wide home visitation in which 
each residence in the parish is contacted. The purpose of 
the visit is not solicitation of any kind but to "proclaim 
the good news of Jesus" to all, to evangelize, that is to 
inform all and in particular the alienated and unchurched 
that Jesus loves them, that they are wanted and that an 

10 

invitation is being extended to them to "come back home." 
The consequence of making home visits for evangelization 

^Ibid., p. 3. 

10 

Paul VI, On Evangelization in the Modern World 
(Washington: United States Catholic Conference Publi¬ 
cations, 1976) pp. 34-42. 
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is that the Church is seen again as authentic and caring 
and a new climate of confidence in the Church is created 
in the community. 

11 

Parish Analysis 

To obtain a reliable reading of the spiritual 
and attitudinal condition of the parishioners, it is 
recommended that a scientific instrument be used. This 
is called the parish analysis. It is a computerized 
questionnaire touching on a wide range of religious 
areas, that is mailed to all the parishioners aged seven¬ 
teen and over. The responses given fairly accurately 
mirror the feelings and problems of the people. From 
this data-gathering tool, the pastor and Parish Council 
are able the more precisely to address the parishioners’ 
needs with the appropriate ministries. 

Stewardship of Time and Talent ^ 

After the above processes are completed as pre¬ 
paratory, the main thrust of the catechesis model of 
stewardship is to initiate the parish at large in 
stewardship of time and talent. 

Requiring a seven-week period, emphasis is on 
catechesis, especially on a seven-week adult education 

^Novak, p. 3. ^Ibid. 
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course in biblical and contemporary ecclesial stewardship 
and in a simultaneously running seven-week homily series, 
preached at the week-end liturgies in which the same 
biblical and ecclesial content is presented. After the 
double-tracked catechesis is completed, the parishioners 
are invited to select a ministry from a time and talent 
card placed in the pew, sign it, and commit themselves 
to that ministry for at least one year. 

13 

Stewardship of Money 

Not only are the parishioners given catechesis 
in stewardship of ministry in which they contribute time 
and talent, but they also are given a seven-week period 
of catechesis in the stewardship of money. During this 
time, they are taught and motivated to give thanks to God 
by giving a proportionate amount of their treasure or 
money to the Church. Here catechesis does not center on 
the pragmatics of how to relieve the budgetary problems 
of the parish which inflation inflicts even on it, but 
on the spirituality of giving. The catechesis of steward¬ 
ship of money accentuates giving as a means of returning 
to God some portion of what one has received in an act of 
worship, of praise and thanks to God for his goodness. 

The catechesis of stewardship of money insists that giving 


13 


Ibid. 
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has to do with giving God thanks for having received from 
him and that this is primary, whereas giving for the sake 
of economics of the parish is secondary. 

B. MODEL FOR PRAXIS IN STEWARDSHIP 

A practical, simple, abbreviated approach to 
present Christian stewardship to local congregations was 
presented by the National Catholic Stewardship Council, 

when headquartered in Kansas City, Missouri, in 1970. 

14 

The presentation was packaged in the form of a kit. 

It was designed to educate and motivate Christians to be 
good stewards, returning to God through the parish, a 
reasonable portion of their God-given gifts of time, 
ability and money. 

The packet is attractively assembled in multi¬ 
colors with pleasing graphics containing minimal materials 
necessary to conduct a short three-week stewardship 
program. The materials were so created that they could 
be used by any pastor for acquainting his Church members 
with a notional idea of stewardship as a preparation for 
increased giving solicitation in the name of good 
stewardship. 


14 . 

Christian Stewardship (Kansas city, MO: ruoii- 

cations Committee of the National Catholic Stewardship 

Council, 1972). 
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The following is a description of the contents of 
the program. 

1. General introduction to the concepts of 
stewardship. This is an overview stating the general 
characteristics of Christian stewardship. It defines 
stewardship as "man’s grateful and obedient response to 
God’s redeeming love expressed by the use of all resources 
for the fulfillment of Christ’s mission in the world." 

1 fl 

2. The pastor's guidelines. In a concise 
two-page folder, the pastor is given the procedures to 
plan, promote, present and conduct the parish stewardship 
program. He is urged to involve the Parish Council in 
all phases of the presentation or appoint a stewardship 
committee if there is no Parish Council. 

Emphasis is placed on careful planning and timing. 
Preparation of theme materials, designed and ordered well 
in advance is mandated. Step-by-step instructions are 
offered in setting the stage to motivate parishioners to 
offer their time and talent in becoming involved in the 
life of the Church. 

This phase of the program centers around a volun¬ 
teer sign-up card listing areas most in need of assistance 

15 

Ibid., General Introduction to Concepts of 
Stewardship. 

16 ibw. 
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by the laity. Caution is advised not to cover areas where 
there may be no need, lest volunteers come forth and they 
are given no assignments. 

Two methods of distributing the sign-up cards are 
suggested. The first is to distribute cards on one Sunday 
and ask people to prayerfully determine where their time 
and talent would best be served. Then they are asked to 
return the completed card on the following Sunday, placing 
it in a special Volunteer Box. 

The second suggestion is to have the pencils and 
cards in the pews and request people to sign them right 
after the sermon on the stewardship of time and talent. 

The process of screening the cards to match the 
assignment with the volunteer worker is detailed. Stress 
is placed on sending a note of thanks to everyone who has 
signed a card. Each card is processed by listing the name, 
address, phone number, and area of work indicated. Then 
the special screening committee carefully organizes the 
cards and distributes them to the organizations in the 
parish where their time and talent would serve. 

The Stewardship of Money process is likewise out¬ 
lined in the Pastor’s Guidelines. All prospective 
parishioners' names are on special stewardship offertory 
cards ready for them to be distributed to the parish 
solicitation committee composed of a general chairperson, 
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captain and workers. Each one on this committee is urged 
to sign his own commitment card. 

Another suggestion offered is to have parishioners 
sign the commitment card after the Sunday service. 

Finally, the pastor is instructed to structure some form 
of follow-up program to contact non-signers, especially of 
the stewardship of money cards. The program extends for a 
three-week period. Recommendations for a continuous 
stewardship program are treated in a separate insert in 
the kit. 

The kit contains three packets of materials, one 

for each week. The following is a somewhat more detailed 
17 

description. 

The first week of the program is a general intro¬ 
duction to Christian stewardship. A letter of introduction 
giving an overview of the three-week program is sent out 
with the pastor personally signing each one. 

Posters are prepared and placed in key locations. 
Suggested copy for the bulletin is included. Suggested 
scripture readings and special liturgies for the first 
Sunday of the program are provided. 

On the first Sunday, the first sermon is given A 
suggestion of the contents for this sermon is included in 
the first-week packet. 


17 


Ibid. 
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The second week zeros in on the stewardship of 
time and talent. A special bulletin is prepared and 
attached to the parish’s regular weekly bulletin. Clipped 
to this insert are two parish stewardship of time and 
talent cards. These also may be distributed in the 
Church or mailed to each parishioner during the week. 

A suggested sermon is provided explaining the stewardship 
of time and talent. Special readings and liturgies are 
suggested for use at the Sunday service. The sample 
commitment card, titled, "I Volunteer My Time and Ability 
to God," is provided. This can be geared to the particular 
needs of each parish. Extra cards are made available. 

During the final or third week, a letter is again 
sent out personally signed by the pastor to all parish¬ 
ioners. New posters with a theme of the stewardship of 
money are prepared and strategically placed in the Church. 
There is a sample sermon on the stewardship of treasure 
with special emphasis on proportionate giving. Pledge 
cards have either been mailed to each parishioner with the 
stewardship of money letter or they have been made avail¬ 
able to all attending Sunday services. These pledge cards 
contain a suggested schedule for proportionate giving 
predicated upon personal income. Pledges for weekly 
commitments are to be indicated. 

There are also special readings and liturgies 
designed for this Sunday relating scripture and prayer to 
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the stewardship of treasure. A sample letter of gratitude 
is part of the packet for this final week. The pastor 
sends letters to all who made a commitment both of treasure 
and time and talent. 

An additional packet is included entitled, "Steward 

18 

ship Throughout the Year." This presents a plan of 
carrying on the theme of Christian stewardship each month 
by means of a monthly letter and motivator. These letters 
or bulletins detail lists of monthly accomplishments in the 
parish. They list spiritual and material goals set for the 
month. Personal written mention of outstanding leaders in 
Christian stewardship are highlighted. A brief financial 
report for the month or quarter, if preferred, explaining 
parish income and expenses is clearly stated. It is 
suggested that a stewardship theme for each month be 
devised and publicized. 

The regular weekly parish bulletin also has a 
stewardship section to keep before the parishioners the 
importance of what time and talent is being offered by 
the parishioners. Weekly sermons should make mention of 
or be illustrated by examples of practicing good steward¬ 
ship. The Church bulletin board features aspects of 
stewardship, posting an honor roll of Christian stewards. 


18 


Ibid. 
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Future events and past accomplishments have a section on 
the board. 

Suggested monthly stewardship themes give areas 
to feature in the year-long program. Each theme is out¬ 
lined as referring to stewardship. Mentioned are: 

(1) retreats, cursillos and renewal programs; (2) steward¬ 
ship is a clean-flowing river not a polluted pool; (3) the 
family; (4) community responsibility; (5) the aged and 
infirm; (6) Confraternity of Christian Doctrine; 

(7) parish life; (8) priestly and religious vocations; 

(9) love; (10) the generation gap; and (11) authority. 

There follows as a conclusion in this kit, lists 
of publishing houses and stewardship organizations with 
addresses. A bibliography of books and pamphlets on 
stewardship is included, together with a list of film¬ 
strips available from Catholic, Lutheran, and Methodist 
sources. 
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Chapter 5 

PROCESS OF THE CATECHESIS MODEL 

Having described two pastoral models of 
stewardship in Chapter A, the model for catechesis and 
model for praxis, Chapter 5 will carry a detailed exami¬ 
nation of the process of the catechesis model because 
it is believed to be, as will be shown, more substantive 
and thus more effective. It will be analyzed in prefer¬ 
ence to the praxis model which is judged to be less 
substantive and thus less effective. 

Under each of its five constitutive elements, the 
various components that make up each element will be 
explained in detail, illustrated with exhibits where 
possible, and commentaries, where needed, will be made 
for clarification. In other words, this chapter will 
deal more fully with each element of the catechesis 
model and how each fits into the whole. 

ELEMENT ONE—PARISH COUNCIL UP-DATE 

This first element calls for catechesis of the 
official leaders of the parish. These are the pastor, 
his associates, and the duly elected members of the 
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1 

Parish Council. Before any process of stewardship 

implementation can begin for the greater body of Church 

members, the leadership must first be "schooled" and 

formed in the catechesis of stewardship. Some biblical 

study of stewardship and its implications for ministry 

is imperative to provide the parish leaders with a sound 

theological foundation for their leadership. This require 

ment rejects the assumption that because certain persons 

are chosen, appointed or elected to be Church leaders, 

they are gifted automatically by virtue of office with 

knowledge of Church affairs, Church apostolates and Church 

teachings. For parish leaders, catechesis in stewardship 

is six weeks of "becoming,” one week less than for the 

2 

parish at large as will be shown later. The six weeks 
are a period of time for the Parish Council together with 
the clergy to comprehend the whole of the stewardship 
concept from its inspired biblical source to its local 
contemporary pastoral implementation. The biblical study 
of stewardship and its implementation process is found 
in the Stewardship of Time and Talent Manual . Titles 
for the six study sessions are: 


1 

Novak, pp. 1-3. 

2 

Ibid., p. 2. This process initially called for 
a "minimum of five study sessions." Later experience 
dictated the need to expand them to six. 
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1. The Bible on Stewardship, John Craghan, 

C.SS.R. 

2. Jesus as King, Priest and Prophet, Gene 
McAlee, C.SS.R. 

3. Themes for Ministry: Priest, Prophet and 
King, Peter Kearney 

4. Shared Responsibility, Patrick Granfield, 

0.S.B. 

5. Pastoral Ministry—A Call to Lay Ministry, 

Peter Lobo, S.S.3 

6. Master List of Ministries, Francis A. Novak, 
C.SS.R. 4 

The first five titles are essays and carry dis¬ 
cussion questions at the end of each essay. These latter 
serve as aids to the participants to come to the heart of 
the issue at each session. Likewise, the manual suggests 
that the discussion questions be used as points in homily 
preaching. The sixth session is a review of the master 
list of ministries which are grouped according to three 
main divisions: Ministry of Worship, Ministry of Teaching, 
and Ministry of Service. Each of these is further sub¬ 
divided into liturgy (worship), family life, education 
and ecumenism (teaching), building community, Christian 
service and finance (service). Although the master list 
is extensive with three hundred and ninety ministries 
identified, no claim is made that it is comprehensive. 

New ministries will always be added and old ones will be 
deleted. This procedure enables the Parish Council to 


J Ibid., pp. 9-22. 
4 Ibid., pp. 116-119. 
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experience stewardship elements, to understand stewardship 

principles, to judge stewardship models, and to decide on 

5 

methodologies for implementing them in the community. 
Stewardship catechesis provides the parish leadership 
group with a vital up-date in modern ecclesiology based 
on biblical stewardship. It qualifies them the more 
to lead. 

ELEMENT TWO—HOME VISITATION 6 
FOR EVANGELIZATION 

All residences within the canonical boundaries of 
the parish are to be visited for the purpose of evangeli¬ 
zation. Element Two is an effort by the freshly up-dated 
parish leaders to commit themselves to the challenging 

and invaluable task of proclaiming the "good news” to the 

7 

people of God for "renewal of humanity." 1 

In order that home visitations be not considered 
an impossible task for the Parish Council to carry out 
alone, and in order to complete the visits in a reasonably 
short time, the Parish Council should recruit and train 

^Bernard J. F. Lonergan, S.J., Method in Theology 
(New York: Herder and Herder, 1973) pp. 14-15. 

Novak, p. 3. 

7 

'Paul VI, par. 18, pp. 15-16; also see O rigins , 5, 
No. 29 (January 8, 1976) 459-460. 
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sufficient numbers of fellow parishioners with good 
judgment and Christian charity, and willing to volunteer 
their time and talent, to help them complete the visi¬ 
tations on a single Sunday afternoon. Ideally, no team 
of home visitors (team, meaning two persons) should have 
no fewer than four residences to contact and no more 
than six. During the week, follow-up calls are made to 
those residences where no one was found at home. The 
home visits for evangelization create a climate of good¬ 
will, interest in and concern especially for the 

O 

"alienated and unchurched." The primary goal of the 
visits is to proclaim the "good news of Jesus," "to bear 
witness that in His Son, God has loved the world," and 
that "only in Jesus Christ, the Son of God made man, 
who died and rose from the dead, salvation is offered 

a 

to all men as a gift of God’s grace and mercy." 7 

Evangelization is an invitation to those no longer 

going to Church "to come back home." 

As Paul VI wrote in his Exhortation to Evangeli- 

i o 

zation , "personal contacts are indispensable." The 
visitors are to be cordial and Christ-like in attitude, 

^Paul VI, pp. 34-41; Origins , pp. 467-468. 

9 Paul VI, p. 21. 

10 Ibid., p. 31. 
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but they are also to be good listeners to the people’s 
problems, their hurts, complaints, frustrations and unhappy 
Church experiences. The home visits are exclusively for 
the purpose of evangelization, not for pragmatic reasons 
such as census taking, appeals for funds or search of 
workers for parish projects. 

ELEMENT THREE—PARISH ANALYSIS 11 

What follows is a parish analysis. Instruments 
such as these are becoming more and more available. The 
one chosen here is a computerized questionnaire designed 
to ascertain from the parishioners themselves their 
spiritual condition and religious needs. It is an infor¬ 
mation gathering tool on how parishioners live up to and 
respond to eight high-problem areas: Articles of faith 
and Church teaching, Sunday Mass obligation, reception of 
sacraments, social apostolates, priest rapport, sermon 
quality, Church giving, and religious education. Two 
other problem areas have been added recently to the 
analysis. They are Church organizations, and shared 
responsibility and accountability. The questions come 
in a jumble. In the computer printout report, however, 
they are unscrambled and arranged into the above-mentioned 
topical headings. 

11 

Parish Analysis Questionnaire (Liguori, MO: 
Liguori Publication, Cn.d.l). 
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The analysis serves as an opinion poll on how 
parishioners feel about the Church’s worship, especially 
eucharistic liturgy, and liturgical changes. From the 
results given in the report, copies of which are sent 
back to the parish, the pastor with his Parish Council 
are to study the report and from its data set new parish 
policy, develop relevant ministry programs, and address 
more specifically the people’s needs and desires which 
the analysis has disclosed. The questionnaire appears 
in the Appendix. 

ELEMENT FOUR—STEWARDSHIP OF TIME 
AND TALENT 12 

This element deals with introducing the steward¬ 
ship of time and talent process to the large body of 
parishioners. The six weeks of catechesis in stewardship, 
which the leadership had undertaken several months 
earlier, is now open to all the parishioners. 

Initiation of the entire parish into the steward¬ 
ship of time and talent is a catechesis process that is 
double-tracked. On one track runs an adult education 
course. On the other track runs a course of correspond¬ 
ing homiletic presentations. For six weeks, the aim of 
the dual track method is to reach maximum numbers of 


12 Novak, p. 3. 
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Church-going parishioners. Adult education catechesis 
takes place on a week-day evening and lasts usually an 
hour and a half. At each session some aspect of biblical 
stewardship is dealt with through bible study of the 
pericope, reflection and sharing. Discussion follows on 
how biblical stewardship can be actualized in our modern 
society and how a Christian can make a commitment to lay 
ministry.^ 

The parallel track of homiletic preaching on 

14 

stewardship has the character of kerygmatic catechesis. 
This means that while the adult education course is in 
session on a week day, simultaneously, the clergy preach 
the same content at the Liturgy of the Word on the week¬ 
end. In content the week-end preaching and the adult 
education course are the same. By this double track 
method of pedagogic and kerygmatic catechesis, all Church 
going members receive initiation in biblical stewardship. 
Above all, they learn that the modern manifestation of 

stewardship is for them to take a share of the responsi- 

1 5 

bility for Church ministry. The mechanics of this 

13 

Ibid., pp. 124-128. How each of the six study 
sessions should be conducted is fully outlined here. 

^Paul VI, p. 18. 

18 

Novak, pp. 129-130. The complete homiletic- 
pastoral presentation process and implementation sequence 
is furnished in these pages. See also p. 141. 
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process, such as a sample letter from the pastor to the 

parishioner and suggested copy for the weekly bulletin, 

1 f) 

are found in the manual. 

Following the six-week double track approach, on 
the immediately following week-end, the seventh, parish¬ 
ioners are invited to select a ministry of their choice 

17 

from a printed commitment card placed in the pew. By 
selecting a ministry and signing the card, they commit 
themselves to give their time and talent to their chosen 
ministry which will serve the spiritual or corporal needs 
of persons within the community. Many parishes have 
reported that the process has produced impressive, never 
before numbers of people who have stepped forward to do 
ministry. Various Parish Councils and commissions, which 
before had great difficulty to muster scarcely any 
personnel to serve in a particular apostolate, suddenly 
experience burgeoning numbers of people coming forward 
eagerly to become involved to serve and to witness to 
Jesus’ mission on earth by ministry in his Church. 

l6 Ibid., pp. 131-135. 

^Ibid., pp. 138-139. The sample card in the 
manual illustrates "organized ministries" on one side and 
"individual ministries" on the other side. 
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ELEMENT FIVE—STEWARDSHIP OF MONEY 18 

The last element in the total stewardship 
implementation process is stewardship of money. It also 
calls for a highly visible catechesis. 

The fundamental difference between the catechesis 
approach to monetary giving and the professional fund¬ 
raiser's approach is that the former focuses on the 
theology of giving thanks, whereas the latter centers 
on the excellence of techniques. The catechesis model 
raises the consciousness of the faithful to the need of 
giving God thanks for having received the gifts of 
material blessings from him. On the other hand, the 
professional fundraiser’s preoccupation is with develop¬ 
ment of a successful campaign, attractive promotional 
materials, computer donor lists, donor contacts, pledging, 
and dollar results. Not intended here is criticism of 
what fundraisers fondly refer to as the "nuts and bolts” 
of their profession in order to "extract the buck from 
the prospect’s pocket." Rather, what is intended is to 
show the radical contrast between the two approaches. 

Similar to the stewardship of time and talent 

1 ft 

Stewardship of Money, A Manual for Parishes 
(Washington: National Catholic Stewardship Council, 

1976) pp. 7, 33-36. 
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method, the catechesis model for stewardship of money 

19 

contains seven steps which really represent seven weeks. 

Week-ends involve catechesis or preaching the Word. The 

seven homilies or sermons are based on the biblical 

readings of the current liturgical cycles in which 

20 

stewardship themes are incorporated. However, under 

21 

certain circumstances, other readings may be substituted. 

Of the seven pulpit discourses, three are exclusively 

instructional on stewardship, namely, they concentrate 

on the catechesis for giving in gratitude to God for 

22 

having received from Him. 

In addition to catechesis, some organizational 
mechanics must be put into operation to assure practical 
success of the stewardship of money process. Seven 
mechanics which tie in with the seven week-ends of 
preaching are: to communicate, to organize, to recruit, 
to respond, to motivate, to thank, to visit, and to 
report. Each mechanic performs a special function so 
that the stewardship of money process attains its desired 


19 


20 


Ibid. See Calendar Overview, pp. 10-11. 
Ibid. 


^Paul VI, General Instruction for Use of the 
Roman Missal (Rome: tn.p.l, 1969) nos. 329, 331 , 332. 

22 

Stewardship of Money , Step 2, Sermon 2, 
p. 45; Step 3, Sermon 3, p. 48; Step 5, Sermon 4, p. 50, 
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end. The desired end is not what professional fundraisers 
desire it to be, i.e., an appreciable revenue increase in 
the offertory collection. Rather, the end is to profoundly 
motivate the giver to give a proportionate share of his 
monetary gifts, great or small, back to the Lord, acknowl¬ 
edging in worship that he received them from Him, and 
presenting his monetary gift in a spirit of thanksgiving 
and praise of His goodness. 

The catechesis for stewardship of money, which is 
a theology of gratitude, is succinctly stated on the 

printed stewardship of money card found in the manual and 

24 

included in the Appendix of this paper. Note the words 

in the title, their arrangement, and the mathematics 

sign. The card’s title reads, "My Stewardship Thanks- 

Giving." Below the title are these lines: 

I acknowledge God’s ownership and my stewardship 
of His generous gifts. As an expression of my 
love of and thanks to God and as a co-worker 
with Christ, I intend to return to Him, through 
my parish, a proportionate amount of my income, 
or $_ per week. 

Then follows the donor’s name, address, and a line for the 
signature. A guide to proportionate giving is attached to 
the "Thanks=Giving" card suggesting what amount a weekly 

23 

Ibid., pp. 22-31. The organizational mechanics 
in the seven steps are illustrated with graphics in 
addition to printed instructions. 

24 Ibid., p. 43. 
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thanksgiving gift could be in order to be proportionate 
to one's gross income. 

In the catechesis model of the stewardship of 
money, increased offertory income is secondary. Proper 
spiritual motivation for giving is primary. This model 
is designed to transform the attitude of the giver to 
give for the reason of giving thanks to God in worship, 
not for the problem of how to make Church economics 
keep pace with inflation. 
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Chapter 6 
EVALUATIONS 

A. PROCESS ONE, MODEL FOR CATECHESIS 

General experience with this model has been the 

i 

following: 

1. There is nearly unanimous agreement by clergy 
and Parish Council personnel that the catechesis process 
is well-structured and that the theological content has a 
powerful impact on the parishioners. 

2. Reluctance, however, to undertake the process 
is often expressed. Why? Because the process is, in the 
opinion of some, "too long," "too complex," "the people 
will tire of it," and to implement it in its entirety 
will be "too taxing on the Parish Council. They don’t 
have the time to devote to it." Not infrequently it is 
the clergy themselves who want to avoid the hassle of 
implementing the process and shift the blame onto the 
laity of the leadership group. 

3. Often asked is this question: "Can we select 
just the element we need and not take the total package?" 

The information and quotations presented in the 
following paragraphs are taken from recordings of personal 
conversations with pastors and people. 
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Usually the one element they really seek is how to 
increase the income of the parish in the most painless 
way possible. To many pastors, stewardship sounds like 
a magic word that will miraculously dispose and induce 
their parishioners to make generous gifts in the Sunday 
collection basket. Stewardship, it has been discovered, 
mysteriously projects a hope, at least in the hearts of 
financially beleaguered pastors, that the very word will 
reach down into the psyche of their parishioners and 
prompt them to give weekly offerings just short of a 
tithe. But this is myth. 

4. More realistic pastors and Parish Councils 
are slowly coming around to the fact that "nothing good 
comes easy." Thus, their reluctance to undertake the 
total stewardship process gradually yields to a wary 
acceptance of it. Most often it is the lay persons of 
the Parish Council who are the first to express genuine 
interest in the process, assure the clergy of their 
assistance and convince them they will take the lead 
and be primarily responsible for its implementation. 

This positive attitude on the part of the Parish Council 
relieves the pastor of his hesitations. He then agrees 
to conduct the process with some measure of confidence. 

As part of the evaluations, a sampling was taken 
in a variety of Roman Catholic parishes across the country 
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2 

how the catechesis model for total stewardship was used. 

Special effort was made to contact parishes of vastly 

divergent geographical locations, numbers of members, 

3 

urban and rural, etcetera. A statistical report will 
follow on these Churches and a commentary of observations 
will be made. The names of the parishes have been with¬ 
held, but the city or area has been designated. 

Charleston, West Virginia 
Parish: urban 

Households: 900 (1,600 adults) 

1978: Catechesis model implemented. 

Parish Council up-date: yes 

Home visitation: yes 

Parish Analysis: yes 

Stewardship of Time and Talent: yes 

400 signed ministry cards (44 percent) 
225 became involved (25 percent) 

2 

Long distance telephone calls were made to many 
parishes throughout the United States. Parishes described 
in this evaluation were selected to point up their major 
differences and their results obtained from a fundamentally 
identical approach. 

3 

No claim is made that this is a scientifically 
garnered report. It is the opinion of the author that the 
information presented by these statistics provides a 
perception into how the catechesis model has been used, 
for what purposes, and the results. 
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Charleston, West Virginia (continued) 

1979: Stewardship of Money 

Before catechesis: 200 envelope users 
After catechesis: 600 envelope users 
(200 percent increase) 

Needed for 1980 projected budget: 

700 envelope users 
(16 percent increase) 

Offertory collection only 
1978: $277,000 

1979: $317,000 (14 percent increase) 

1980: $404,000 projected (27 percent increase) 

Total budget (includes tuition and other 
income) 

1978: $510,000 

1979: $590,000 (16 percent increase) 

1980: $661,000 (12 percent increase) 

Commentary . The pastor stated that the total 
stewardship process was ’’very successful.'* He termed the 
response to the catechesis for lay ministry as a "very 
good response." He intends to repeat it each year with a 
"ministry Sunday" in which parishioners will be given an 
opportunity to commit themselves to ministry and at the 
same time "commission" those persons who have volunteered 
their time and talent. 
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His major regret was that he received practically 
no cooperation from his young associate priests. In fact, 
he said, they refused to preach stewardship themes on 
week-ends during the dual-track process. Stewardship, 
then, became identified in the parishioners' minds as 
"the pastor's baby." Despite this unfortunate internal 
dichotomy, the results were impressive. For the first 
time, the pastor remarked, "the budget balanced in 1979 
and the parish was in the black." To reach the projected 
$661,000 in 1980, with the offertory collection projected 
at $404,000, the weekly collection must average $7,777 
for each of the fifty-two weeks. The seven hundred actual 
and projected donors each must give $11.11 per Sunday. 

The pastor stated the people are meeting the challenge 
well. The average weekly goal is reached fairly well, 
sometimes going below, sometimes going above, even to 
$9,000 per weekend. The pastor also stated he strongly 
feels that a stewardship committee, rather than the 
Parish Council which has enough to do, should take 
responsibility for the total stewardship process. 

Kalispell, Montana 

Parish: rural 
Families: 650 

Envelope holders: 800 
Envelope users: 450 
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Kalispell, Montana (continued) 

The pastor is interested only in stewardship of 
money for increased offertory collection. Currently in 
its fourth year, a summary of results of catechesis for 
stewardship of money is the following: 

1976: Weekly income $1,800 

(62 percent more than previous year) 
Average gift per donor $4.00 
1980: Weekly income $2,700 
(50 percent increase) 

Average gift per donor $6.00 

Commentary . The pastor feels that because the 
parish is not large, the stewardship of time and talent 
process is unnecessary. He reported, therefore, no 
increase in shared responsibility and no sign of greater 
involvement by the laity. He said he was satisfactorily 
pleased with the stewardship of money process. 

Norwalk, Connecticut 

Parish: suburban/urban 

Families: 1,100 

Envelope holders: 1,000 
Envelope users: 550 

1978: The catechesis model for stewardship of 

time and talent was attempted. However, 
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Norwalk, Connecticut (continued) 

the dual-track process was poorly executed 
largely because a zealous, young competent 
associate pastor was transferred at the 
outset of the process. The home visita¬ 
tions were never completed because winter 
set in. The lay chairperson, due to his 
own business demands, could not devote 
ample time to the implementation process. 
Result? No appreciable increase of lay 
involvement in ministry. 

1979: Stewardship of Money 

Before catechesis: $2,400 weekly 
collection 

After catechesis: $3,000 weekly 
collection 

(25 percent increase) 

Average gift per donor $5.40 

1980: Stewardship of Money process repeated 
After catechesis: $3,800 weekly 
collection 

(27 percent increase) 

Average gift per donor $6.90 

Commentary . "The stewardship philosophy and 
theology are very good," stated the pastor. However, he 
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felt the stewardship of time and talent manual was "too 
complicated." On the other hand, he said the stewardship 
of money manual was "very clear." He expressed regret 
that his diocese opted not to accept the total stewardship 
process for all parishes but rather hired a full-time 
professional fund-raiser to conduct increased offertory 
programs in parishes. 

Louisiana, diocese (one of five in the state) 

Parishes: 74, rural primarily 

It is diocesan policy that the total stewardship 
process be carried out in all seventy-four parishes. 
Parishes which acted were sixty-eight; six were exempted. 
Emphasis was placed on the catechesis process for develop¬ 
ment of stewardship of time and talent in lay ministry. 
Stewardship of treasure followed later. 

Stewardship of Time and Talent: 23 percent to 
30 percent increase in lay involvement was reported in 
the sixty-eight parishes in the first year. 

Stewardship of Money: The goal was to increase 
offertory income. Between fiscal year July 1, 1979 and 
June 30, 1980, forty-three parishes reported a 19.2 
percent increase, twenty-two parishes reported a 17.4 
percent increase, and three reported only a 5 percent 
increase. The hope was to reach an increase that would 
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meet the rate of inflation. Overall, the increase exceeded 
the inflation factor. 

This diocese does not conduct an annual fund¬ 
raising appeal as many dioceses do. In its place, the 
diocese places a tax of 5 percent on the income of each 
parish to support its diocesan-wide programs. The tax is 
called cathedraticum . In 1979, the cathedraticum totaled 
$1,900,000. In 1980, the cathedraticum amounted to 
slightly less than $2,000,000 or an actual figure of 
$1,994,000 which reflects a 5 percent increase. 

Commentary . Because elements two and three, namely 
home visitation for evangelization and parish analysis, 
were omitted in the stewardship of time and talent process, 
mainly because they were thought to be unnecessary and 
requiring too much time to implement, parishes found them¬ 
selves with significant numbers of people offering their 
time and talent to ministry, but there was no job-list 
prepared. This was an embarrassing revelation to pastors 
and a major frustration for the people, as the diocesan 
director for stewardship reported. 

Vancouver, Washington 

Parish: suburban/rural 
Families: 680 
Envelope users: 450 
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Vancouver, Washington (continued) 

Stewardship of Time and Talent. This process was 
not formally implemented in the parish, hence 
no adult education catechesis was given. 

However, the catechesis of total stewardship 
was preached and was instrumental in doubling 
the number of eucharistic ministers for dis¬ 
tribution of holy communion at week-end 
liturgies, to homes for shut-ins, and patients 
in hospitals. The number of eucharistic 
ministers rose to eighteen. 

Stewardship of Money. 

1979: Weekly income $1,850 

Average gift per donor $4.56 

1980: Weekly income $2,250 
(21 percent increase) 

Average gift per donor $5.00 

Commentary . The pastor is a strong advocate of 
total stewardship. He stated, "In our diocese it is not 
that stewardship is ignored. The problem is that steward¬ 
ship is not stressed and understood as the unifying 

concept of our many ministries. It is used too much for 
• 4 

money emphasis." 

lx 

This statement was made in a letter to a personal 
friend who shared its contents with the author of this paper. 
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He is new to this parish, being appointed less 
than a year ago. He set himself to the task of teaching 
and preaching the total stewardship concept and as a 
result the offertory collection increased by 21 percent. 
This was amazing inasmuch as he did not single out the 
stewardship of money. He expressed confidence that as he 
completes his first year, gets better acquainted with the 
parishioners and their needs, the response to total 
stewardship through the dual catechesis approach, which 
he plans to inaugurate soon, will be great. He believes 
that the statistics he shared, meager as they may appear, 
are, nevertheless, significant and prognosticate a glowing 
future for total stewardship for the parish and the 
archdiocese. 

Fargo, North Dakota 

Parish: suburban and affluent 
Families: 1,300 

Envelope holders: 1,300 
Envelope users: 1,000 
Stewardship of Time and Talent: 

25 percent increase in lay ministries 
Stewardship of Money: 

1978: Weekly income: $375,000 

Average gift per donor $37.50 
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Fargo, North Dakota (continued) 

1979: Weekly income: $450,000 
(20 percent increase) 

Average gift per donor $45.00 
1980: Weekly income (projected): $518,000 
(15 percent increase) 

Average weekly income needed is $10,000. 
Average weekly gift per donor needed is 
$51.00. 

Commentary . This parish adhered to all five 
elements of the catechesis model for total stewardship, 
executing the implementation process as given in the 
manual with meticulous exactitude. 

The Parish Council reported that it had diffi¬ 
culty with understanding and using the stewardship of 
time and talent manual and complained that its arrange¬ 
ment was complex and its language too academic. However, 
following its own initiation into total stewardship by 
catechesis, the Parish Council conducted a "most success¬ 
ful and personally rewarding home visitation." The team 
visitors excitedly reported to the Parish Council leaders 
that the experience did more for them than they had done 
for the persons visited. The 25 percent increase in lay 
involvement was deemed a major success. The swell of 
people offering their time and talent fortunately entered 
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their ministry with a specific job to do derived largely 
from the disclosures of the parish analysis report. 

The weekly donor gift seems unrealistically high. 
However, tuition in many cases is included in the weekly 
gift. 

Conclusion 

The evaluation of the catechesis model for total 
stewardship has been drawn as accurately as possible from 
the experiences of five parishes and one diocese in dis¬ 
parate parts of the United States. It ought to be noted 
that the first and last parishes shown here, one urban, 
the other suburban, made the most visible and dramatic 
progress in total stewardship implementation because, as 
the facts indicate, they made the most complete and per¬ 
severing effort to carry out the catechesis model in all 
of its five elements. The other parishes, which on the 
contrary were eclectic and chose only some or one of the 
elements, such as stewardship of money, show that their 
overall results, though good, were significantly less 
impressive than the parishes which carefully followed 
the model. 

A sentence from Wallace E. Fisher sums up this 
evaluation. 

Biblical stewardship calls the institutional 
Church to establish broad standards of Church 
membership which encourage commitment and 
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demonstrate integrity ... to provide solid 
instruction in the faith for all the members 
and to enable them to be Christ-bearers in 
the world.5 


B. PROCESS TWO, MODEL FOR PRAXIS 

The evaluation of this model is relatively 
simple. ’’Too much, too fast” might be the phrase that 
epitomizes this three-week, crash program of stewardship. 

Praxis derives from the Greek word prakses which 
means doing, action. This model, as will be shown, is a 
fast-action program in which ’’doing” stewardship as 
quickly as possible, and doing it on the pastoral level, 
is sought. It suggests that motivating parishioners to 
put stewardship into practice as quickly as possible is 
preferred to a lengthier process that requires teaching, 
learning, studying, reading, discussion, and experiencing 
a systematic evolvement of the concept. What the lengthier 
process offers in the catechesis model, that is, intel¬ 
lectual enrichment of the person, interior spiritual 
formation and a metamorphosis of life-style, the three-week 
model does not achieve. Analogically, the praxis model 
is a "boot camp," a brief, three-week training period in 
the basics of stewardship. According to this model, the 

t; 

Wallace E. Fisher, A New Climate for Stewardship 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1976) p. 4A. 
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experiencing of stewardship, the "live combat," is in the 
frontal action of serving in and giving to the Church. 

Practical as the praxis model is, and appealing as 
it may be especially to pastors who find in it a minimum 
of organizational and logistical complications, it is 
really nothing more than a "quick fix." It usually pro¬ 
vides a sensational "high" immediately, the "high" being 
that people sign up for ministries in order to give their 
time and exercise their talent and dole out their treasure. 
But the "low" follows quickly, the "low" being that the 
people have no real ministries to do and their weekly 
gifts drop back to their former amount. The result is 
that the people become disenchanted with stewardship and 
the pastor gloomily comments, "0 yes, we tried it in our 
parish but it didn’t work." The reason for the disen¬ 
chantment and "why it didn’t work" is that stewardship 
is much too large a concept to digest in the short time 
of three weeks of Sunday preaching. It is clearly a 
case of "too much, too fast." 

In addition to this rather general critique, the 
following specifics ought to be included in the evaluation 
of this model. 

1. The clergy are the principal persons really 
involved. The laity’s involvement in the action is mini¬ 
mal. They are merely expected to respond with their time, 
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talent and treasure by virtue of the persuasion of 
preaching. The clergy do the week-end preaching. They 
send the letter announcing the program, authorize pre¬ 
pared copy for the bulletin, provide the lector with 
the prayers of the faithful, and select the biblical 
readings. Even the commitment cards are printed by the 
pastor’s favorite printer. Anything that is this 
clerically dominated is not authentic Church, especially 
since Vatican Council II. 

2. The praxis model lacks catechesis. Preaching 
on the three week-ends is aimed at motivating the con¬ 
gregation to understand minimally in order that they can 
resolve to act maximally. By contrast, the catechesis 
model aims to bring people to maximal understanding of 
stewardship before they are invited to act even in a 
minimal way. T. A. Kantonen’s reflection is extraordi¬ 
narily appropriate here: "Stewardship which does not 

put its roots deep into Christian doctrine degenerates 

7 

into shallow activism." 

3. The accusation that this program is a 
"gimmick for getting money" is justified to a great 

£ 

"Dogmatic Constitution on the Church," in 
Abbott, art. 30, p. 57. 

7 

T. A. Kantonen, "Stewardship and Christian 
Doctrine," in his Stewardship in Contemporary Theology 
(New York: Association Press, I960) p. 156. 
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extent. Practical minded pastors are constantly and in 
some cases desperately in search of ways to improve the 
giving habits of their people. The praxis model, at first 
glance, seems to be the answer. They view it as simple, 
uncomplicated, something they alone can handle and quickly 
carry out. The promotional blurbs promise brilliant 
results. The architects of the three-week praxis model 
are sincere and their product is geared to bring instant 
help to the parish in a financial pinch. But, despite 
their noble intentions, the people in the pew, sophisti¬ 
cated and suspicious as they have become, sense the 
program is a "gimmick,’' that the first two weeks are a 
preparation, a "softening up," a lead into what is really 
the heart of the program, the "pitch for increased 
giving." Not a few people have expressed their resent¬ 
ment. They react indignantly to what they term "the 
deception" of stewardship, the use of an eminent biblical 
term to "front" for a funds appeal. They resent the mis¬ 
use of sacred scripture. 

The charge that the three weeks praxis model is 
a "gimmick" surfaced rather seriously during the 
consultation process for the National Catechetical 
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Directory of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States begun in 1975 and completed in 1977. The response 
to the twenty-line description of biblical and ecclesial 
stewardship in the first draft was especially revealing 
in Episcopal Region VI, an area of mid-America. In this 
region, the three-week praxis model of stewardship was 
widely used in many parishes but the people’s response 
was alarming. Capsulized, their comment was, ”If steward¬ 
ship is high-powered gimmickery for fundraising, we don’t 
want any part of it." 

4. Finally, when the National Catholic Steward¬ 
ship Council moved its office from Kansas City, Missouri 
in 1974 to Washington, D.C., the "kit" described in 
Chapter 4 of this paper was re-edited and put into manual 
form. It was advertised as an "Educational Program in 
Christian Stewardship.Religious educators both diocesan 
and parochial from several sections of the United States 

^ Sharing the Light of Faith . The following infor¬ 
mation was expressed in a public address by Msgr. Wilfrid 
Paradis and Sr. Mariella Frye, Directors of the nationwide 
consultation processes of the National Catechetical 
Directory to the attendants at the annual conference of 
the National Catholic Stewardship Council held in 
Arlington, VA, October, 1975. 

^ Educational Program in Christian Stewardship 
(Washington: National Catholic Stewardship Council, 

1974). 
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requested the "educational program." Before long, many 
copies were returned to the Washington office with the 
curt comment that the material was not educational, that 
is, that it contained no catechesis and that it appeared 
to be a "stratagem" for parish fund-raising. 

In defense of the designers and promoters of the 
three-week program, no cunning or artifice is implied. 
However, because the praxis model has not had a favorable 
acceptance by the people, the evaluation which this paper 
is giving it is predominantly negative. 
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SUMMARY 
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SUMMARY 

This paper has attempted to show that the mammoth 
effort of Church renewal initiated by the historic Second 
Vatican Council (1963-1965) has recognized total steward¬ 
ship as a symbol and reality of the contemporary Church. 
Not only was the Council aware of the biblical concept of 
stewardship, but it also highlighted in its vast corpus of 
documents many stewardship principles and imperatives for 
concrete implementation in the Church. Some of these prin 
ciples and imperatives have been taken up in this paper. 

A statement singled out of the Decree on the 
Apostolate of the Laity has expressed this phenomenon. 
After a short narrative of the historical context how the 
statement was formulated and adopted into the Decree, 
reflections on its biblical implications and theological 
meanings followed. These reflections comprised Part I, 
where stewardship is presented as a symbol, namely, as an 
image or metaphor that expresses an immediate meaning and 
simultaneously evokes a feeling of other meanings less 
known and hidden.^ These less known and hidden meanings 
were taken up in Part II, "The Reality of Stewardship." 
Detailed in this part were the specific elements, five in 

10 

Lonergan, pp. 64-99. 
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all, how the symbols of stewardship are put into reality 
on the pastoral level. 

The methodology used in this paper to identify 
the reality of stewardship was to research two existing 
but very different stewardship programs which are being 
implemented in parishes. One, the catechesis model, was 
contrasted with the other, the praxis model. Essentially, 
the catechesis model, so named for its emphasis on 
’’catechesis," aims ’’to make men's faith become living, 

11 

conscious and active, through the light of instruction.” 

As a lengthier process, it contains the five elements 
which constitute the catechesis model. As was shown, the 
process where fully implemented has produced the reality 
of stewardship, interior and spiritual formation, changed 
life-style, commitment to ministry to serve the local 
community, and enablement of the catechized people to 
become "good stewards” of their time, talent and treasure. 

As a dialectical opposite to the praxis model, 
the slower process model centers around faith-learning 
through disciplined training and a protracted period of 
experiencing. As was seen, it also makes excellent use 
of the sound stewardship principles of management, i.e., 
management by objectives which requires careful pastoral 

•j i 

’’Decree on the Bishops’ Pastoral Office in the 
Church,” in Abbott, art. 14. 
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planning and uncompromising adherence to the execution of 
the plan. The praxis model, on the other hand, as was 
shown, is essentially pragmatic with emphasis on immediate 
"doing" and seeking fast results. 

The recommendation of this paper is that pastors, 
Parish Councils and congregations of the Roman Catholic 
Communion concentrate on biblical study of stewardship. 
Together with guidance from the wisdom of the Second 
Vatican Council, they should adopt the catechesis model 
as a viable and reliable process for implementing steward¬ 
ship on the local level. It is capable, as was seen, to 
translate the biblical concept of stewardship as a 
dominant symbol into the ecclesial reality of the Christ- 
event, where renewed Christians in witness to Jesus carry 
out their mission and ministry in the contemporary Church. 
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PARISH ANALYSIS QUESTIONNAIRE No. 3 
The name of my parish is \ 

-/- 

City 1----State_1- 

1. Check only ONE answer per question. If two answers are given to a question, your choice will be 
considered as “undecided/’ and you will not have a “vote” on that question..Give the answer which 
best describes your response to the question. 

2. Be completely honest in giving your opinions. Do not sign your name. 

3. Please fill out this questionnaire now. Mail it right away in the self-addressed, postage-paid envelope. 
The answers from your parish will be tabulated on a computer and a complete summary will be sent 
to your parish. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 


PLEASE 
CHECK ONE 


1. What is your attitude about attending Saturday evening or Sunday Mass? 

1. I go because I am obliged to go- 

2. I go because Mass means something to me- 

3. I don’t feel obliged to go- 

4. I am indifferent- 




Do you 
1 . 
2 . 

3. 

4. 


think that your religious beliefs influence the way you act toward others? 

Usually- 

Not at all--- 

Not enough--;--- 

I can’t say--- 


1 

2 


J3 

4 


3. Should there be more singing at Mass? 

1. Yes, at all Masses- 

2. Yes, but only at some Masses 

3. No- 

4. Pm indifferent- 


1 

2 

_3 

4 


8 


4. What arc your feelings when present at Mass? _ 

t. I feel as one detached and uninvolved- \ 

2. I feel involved with the priest ami community- 2 

3. 1 feel as though only Christ and myself were present- 3 

4. Mass is sacred because l can receive Holy Communion-4 


5. Do you understand the changes in the liturgy at Mass? 

1. Very'well- 

2. Not very well —-- 

3. Not at all- 


L 

3 


6. Would you tike more explanations on the changes in the liturgy at Mass? 
, 1. Yes, absolutely- 

2. Yes, but only occasionally--- 

3. No- 

4. It does not matter to me-— 



7. If you answered “yes” to question 0, when would you like these explanations to be given? 

1. At Mass during the sermon-- 1 

2. At meetings outside of Sunday Mass--- 2 


8. How would you rate the Sunday sermons given in your parish church? 

1. Excellent- 

2. Good- 

3. Fair-*- 

4. DuU- 



9. Are the sermons 

1. Too long - 

2. Too short- 

3. Just about right- 

10. Do you really feel that you have a good understanding of your religious beliefs? 

1. Yes-—--—— 

2. No- 

3. Don’t know-- — 




a 


12 


13 


U 


IS 


10 
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11. Should laymen be permitted to speak from the pulpit in connection with areas of the 

apostolate for which the laity is primarily responsible? _ 

JL 
2_ 
3 


1 Yes - 

2. No- 

3. Don’t know 


12. When you attend Mass do you receive Holy Communion? 

1. Always - 

2. Usually - 

3. Seldom-—- 

4. Never- 


_1 

2 

3 

4 


17 


18 


13. Can a person really love God wiLhout really loving one’s neighbor? 


1. Yes, absolutely- 

1 

2. Yes, at times 

2 

O. ISO 

3 

14. Would you like to have one of the parish priests visit your home? 

4 

l. Yes 

1 

Z. NO 

2 

u. i am inamerent 

15. If you answered “yes” to question 14, how often should these visits be made? 

3 


1. Once a year 

1 

2. Twice a year 

2 

3 


4. W hen called 

4 

5. As often as possible ■ 

16. Should we, as a parish, put parish money in those activities that bring about social 
changes, e.g., better housing for those economically poor? 

1 V nr 

0 

l. i es 

1 

Z. No ■ ■ .- 

- T 

3. Don t know 

3 

17. Should we, as a parish, take a public: stand on the question of race and poverty? 


t ' 1 

U 

—r 


Z. NO 

—T 

d. Don t Know 

_ 3 . 

18. Should the parish priest take part in civic offices? 

1 Vnr 


1. i es 

o M., ... . . 

1 

Z, NO 

2 

3. Sometimes 

3 

4. I have no opinion to offer 

4 

19. Do you think that we make the youth of our parish feel that they are an active part 
of the parish? 



r 

l. res - ” 

n xi _ 

Z. NO ....— J 

2 

3. Sometimes-■—-• "■ 

_ 3^ 

4. Don t know 

4 

20. Would you consult your parish priest if you had a serious personal or family problem? 


1 Vnr 

1 

1, I es 

n . 

Z .NO —- 

2 

21. If you answered “no” to question 20, what would be your reason? 


f I j _ ^ i _.1.1 . . _ .1 __j__ 

1 


2. I have difficulty in approaching them 

2 

3. I don t see eye to eye with them 

3 

A rpu x ,_ :U _ ^ t L ^ A % t 

4 

inu poDSii pricbus riavc no time i<ji me ... —.. . ■ ■ 

5. From hearsay I wouldn’t feel comfortable talking to them --- 

22. Should our parish have organized programs for young married couples? 

1 \r__ 

5 


1. Y es-—--1 

9 Hn . . 

1 

Z. NO --— . . — 1 

2 

3. I have no opinion to offer - -----— —— i 

23. As long as you fulfill your Sunday obligation, do you think that this ends your 
religious obligations? 

3 


1. i es ... ... 

0 Mn 

1 

Z. NO . . .. .. 

— 1 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 
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24. Have you personally ever tried to convert someone to your religious belief? 

1. Yes,often - 

2. Yes, a few times- 

3. Yes, once or twice- 

4. No, never--- 


1 

2 . 

4 


25. Would you'enroll in a class for adult religious education if the class was held within 
a reasonable distance from your home and at a reasonable time? 

1. Yes- 

2 No- 

3. I don’t know- 



26. In your opinion, are the Sunday sermons clear and to the point? 

1. Yes- 

2. No- 

3. Sometimes--—-- 

4. I have no opinion to offer- 

27. Would you like to hear more Sunday sermons that are related to today’s problems? 

1. Yes..... 

2. No-—-— 

3. It docs not matter to me---- 

28. Do the Sunday sermons motivate you to live a hotter Catholic life? 

1. Yes- 

2. No- 

3. Sometimes---~- 


_1 

2_ 

4 


_1 

2 

3~ 



29. How would you rate marriage counseling in our parish? 

1. Excellent —- 

2. Good- 

3. Fair-- 

4. Poor- 


5. Have had no opportunity to judge 


T1 

J2 

3 


30 


31 


32 


33 


:u 


3f» 


30. Do you believe in the power of prayer? 

1 . Yes, absolutely-——~ 

2. Yes. Somewhat------ 

3. No--- 

4.1 don’t know-'- 

31. If you do not regularly participate in a parish organization or activity, please check 
the one answer that comes closest to expressing your reason. 

1 . Nobody asked me-—- 

2 . I do not like the activities-*--- 

3 . I do not like the way they are run- 

4. They are okay but I do not have the time- 

5. No special reason-- 

6 . 1 do not think they fulfill any helpful function in our parish -— -—— 

32. Do you think any of the priests in your parish know you by name? 

1 . Yes- : - : - 

2. No- 

3 . I don’t think so----- 





36 


3? 


38 


33. If you foci that an adult religious instruction group is helpful, how often should its 
members meet? 

1. Once a week- 

2. Once a month -—- 

3. Twice a year-*—**- 

4. I’m riot interested —--- 


2 _ 

_3 

4 


34. Do you think that the members of your parish are facing up to the social problems of today? 

1. Yes, absolutely---*-—- 

2. Yes, somewhat- 

3. No - 


4. I don’t know ■ 


40 


35. In your opinion, what do you think is the main reason why some public school children, 
do not attend our parish religious instruction program? 

1. Poor quality program -;-- 

2. Indifference of parents ——- 

3. Inconvenient times- 

4. Indifference of children —--- 

5. I don’t know-— 



41 
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36. How would you rate the convert program in our parish? 

1. Excellent- 

2 Good- 

3 p a j r -:--- 

4. Poor- 

5. I have no opinion to offer -——- 

37. What topic would you like your priests to speak on more frequently? 

1. Gospel- 

2. Home life-- 

3. Religion- 

4. Modern problems -- 




42 


43 


38. How certain are you that your sins are forgiven when you go to confession? 

1 . I am absolutely certain - 

2. I’m fairly certain--- 

3 . I feel that they are forgiven sometimes but not always- 

4 . I usually feel that my sins are not forgiven- 

5 . I don’t think of confession and sin in this way - 

39. Should a parish budget for the coming year’s expenses be prepared each fall? 

1. Yes- 

2 . No-*- 

3. Don’t know-- 



1 

2 

3 


44 


IS 


40. If you do not think a budget is advisable, what system would you recommend as a 
means of support? 

1. Five percent of one’s total earnings-- 

2. Leave the amount to be given to the conscience of each wage earner--2_ 

3. Each wage earner to be assessed so much--3_ 

4. Yearly visit of council members to each family and a discussion of their _ 

coming financial contributions- \ 4] 

41. In matters spiritual, are the members of your family better off, worse off, or about the same 
as they w ere 3 years ago? 

1. Better off--1_ 

2. Worse off- 2^ 

3. About the same----—1 3 




r 


42. Outside of the times you go to Mass, do you say any prayers? 

1 . I prny only on special occasions --- 

2 . I pray once in a while but not regularly - 

3. I pray quite often---—-- 

4. I pray only at meal times- 

5. I never pray except at Mass- 

43. How important to you is your membership in your present parish? 

1. Very important- 

2. Somewhat important- 

* 3. Unimportant- 




IS 


4M 


44. 


In general, how would you describe your parish organizations? 

1. Well organized- 

2. Poorly organized--- 

3. I don’t know----- 

4. Am not interested-:- 


1 

2 _ 

3_ 

4 


fill 


45. Do you feel specific benefits can be obtained by a visit from the priest to hospitalized 
parishioners? 

1 . Yes -- 

2. No-*- 


3. Sometimes- 

4. I don’t have an opinion 


46. How would you rale the priest’s ministry to the sick and the elderly (shut-in) parishioners? 

1 . Excellent- 

2 . Good-- 

3 p a j r - 

4. Poor- 


5. I have no opinion to offer 


51 


52 
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47. Should we have lay groups that would visit and help the sick and elderly parishioners 
in their homes? 

1. Yes- 

2. No ---- 

3. I don’t have an opinion to offer---- 



53 


48. If you answered “yes” to question 47, would you be a member of this group? 

1. Yes- 

2. No--- 

3. I am not sure- 



54 


49. Do you think our parish should have a Legion of Mary? 

1. Yes- 

2. No- 

3. 1 am not sure- 



50. Do you think our parish should have block watchers, i.e., those who watch for new members 
who move into the block? 

1. Yes- 

2. No--- 


3. I don’t have an opinion to offer 


51. 


When a new family moves into the neighborhood, should the priest visit them: 

1. Only if they are Catholics- 

2. Only if they are not Catholics —-- 

3. Either Catholic or not Catholic — -——- 

4. A visit docs not seem necessary to nte - 



52. Do you think we should have a committee to make arrangements for the temporal 
needs of our parish? 

1 . Yes- 

2. No- 

3. Do not know-—- 

53. If you answered “yes” to question 52, should this committee be made up of; 

1. Priest and laymen- 

2. Priest, Sisters (teachers) and raen - 

3. Sisters and laymen --- 

4. Laymen only------ 

54. Should this committee meet: 

1 . Weekly -—-- 

2. Monthly-- 

3. Yearly-—- 

4. As often as there is a need-—-- 





5 m 




HO 


55. Would you work oirthe committee? 

1. Yes - 

2. No- 


3. I am undecided 


HI 


56. Should church property be maintained by: 

1. Parish volunteers only -—-—_1_ 

2. Parish volunteers and hired help--2^ 

3. Hired help only---3 


57. If you want volunteers to maintain church property, would you volunteer for such service? 

1. Yes- 

2. No--- 

3. I am not sure--- 



58. Should we have a lay welcoming committee for new parishioners? 

1. Yes- 

2. No- 

3. 1 don’t know- 


1 

2_ 

3 
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YOUR OPINIONS ARE ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE FOLLOWING 3 QUESTIONS: 



Q1 lam: 

1. Man 17 to 21- 

2. Man 22 or older- 

3. Woman 17 to 21-- 

4. Woman 22 or older- 

Q2 I am: 

1. A single man- 

' v 2. A married man- 

3. A single woman - 

4. A married woman- 

Q3 I have completed: 

1. Some or all grade school —— 

2. Some or all high school- 

3. Some or all college - 

4. More than college- 


CHECK ONE 
_ 

— _X 

— _ 2 _ 

— _3 

— 4 


1 

i 

3 _ 

4 _ 
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APPENDIX B 


MY COMMITMENT 
TIME AND 


TO STEWARDSHIP OF 
TALENT CARD 
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Sample card, Side One. 

See next page for Side Two. Use index card stock. 



MINISTRY OF TEACHING, Josas as Prophet Christian 

Family . . ___ 


Education 


Ecumenism 


Finance and Administration 
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• Visit the sick and elderly, personally and by phone 

• Take elderly, sick, crippled to doctor, hospital or 
Church 

• Visit and assist the grief-stricken 

• Attend wake service or funeral Mass 

• Serve as pall bearer 

• Baby sit 

• Work to remove prejudice and ractsrn 

• Have the courage to speak of Jesus to everyone 


• Donate to St. Vincent de Paul 

• Communicate daily with God in prayer 
« Read a portion of the Bible each day 

• Pray for and help priests and religious 

• Pray for vocations to the religious life 

• Pray for conversion of sinners 

• Pray for deceased of our community 

• Generously support parish, diocese and Missions 
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APPENDIX C 

SUGGESTED STEWARDSHIP THANKS=GIVING CARD 
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Suggested STEWARDS!HP THANKS = GIVING Card 


Parish Record Stub 

Detach this stub from card be¬ 
fore assigning to team member for 
captain to know who has card. 

Name and address of parishioner 
below: 


Home Visitor’s Name: 


Captain’s Name: 


(Captain Retains This Portion) 


Name of Parish 
Address 

MY.STEWARDSHIP THANKS = GIVING 


I acknowledge Clod’s ownership and my stewardship of His generous gifts. As an 
expression of my love and thanks to God and as a co-worker with Christ, I intend 
to return to Him through my parish a proportionate amount of my income, or 
S_per week. 

Parishioner’s Name ----—_-_ 

Address_—-- - - 

City_Zip- 

Signature of Pni ishioncr __ .. .. - 

(For Parish File) 


Tr t A GUIDE TO PROPORTIONATE GIVING (Weekly) 
If Annual 


Gross Is: 

3% Weekly 

4% 

5% ' 

10 % 

12 % 

S5.000.00 

S2.88 

S3.85 

S4.81 

S9.61 

SI 1.54 

6 ,000.00 

3.46 

4.62 

5.77 

11.54 

13.85 

7,000.00 

4.04 

5.38 

6.73 

13.46 

16.15 

8 ,000.00 

4.62 

6.15 

7.69 

15.38 

18.46 

9,000.00 

5.19 

6.92 

8.65 

17.31 

20.77 

10 ,000.00 

5.77 

7.69 

9.62 

19.23 

23.08 

12 ,000.00 

.6.92 

9.23 

11.54 

23.08 

27.69 

15,000.00 

8.65 

11.54 

14.42 

28.85 

34.62 

17,500.00 

10.10 

13.46 

16.83 

33/65 

40.38 

20 ,000.00 

11.54 

15.38 

19.23 

38.46 

46.15 

50,000.00 

28.85 

38.46 

48.08 

96.15 

115.38 


(Parishioner R<rt.iin< This Portion) 


O 

VO 







